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THE BIOGRAPHY OF A BUILDER OF NEBRASKA 
MARTHA JANE HARSHMAN ALDRICH 


By Mrs. Hugh P. Stoddard, Auburn 


First Prize, Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska, 
1935 Contest. 


A clipping from an old ‘‘Nemaha County Herald’’ 
contains the following paragraph, written by J. R. Huff- 
man, formerly of Nemaha County, ‘‘Just as the morning 
sun drove the shadows of night away and the birds be- 
gan their morning songs from the top of the great trees 
that had been planted almost half century ago by those 
young hands, Mrs. Aldrich closed her eyes to the beau- 
ties surrounding the place where the little barefooted 
children had played and where she had so carefully ad- 
vised and guarded them while they passed from child- 
hood to manhood and womanhood. To the casual ob- 
server the Aldrich farm is noted for its many trees, but 
to Mrs. Aldrich the great spreading elm near the house, 
the cool shady lane where the tall maple trees furnished 
shade in summer and protected the traveler from the 
beating winds of winter, and the small grassy plot south 
of the house surrounded by the mammoth evergreen 
trees, were just as much home to her as was the litt! 
white cottage where the meals were served and where 
the family gathered on holidays.’’ 

Thus Mr. Huffman describes the passing, in August 
1913, of one of the builders of Nebraska: Martha Jane 
Harshman Aldrich (born March 1, 1836 at Washington, 
Pa.), who came to Nebraska from Wisconsin forty-eight 
years previous with her husband, Benton Aldrich, and 
their three small children: Karl, nine; Nella, seven; and 
Mary, three. 

Before starting for the new home in Nebraska, the 
Aldrich family visited relatives in Minnesota. It was 
here that Mr.‘ Aldrich loaded the covered wagon and 








Note:—The prize-winning essays are published here as read by the 
judges, with no editing beyond corrections of obvious type-errors. 














Mrs. Hugh P. Stoddard 


Auburn 


obtained the largest ox team he could find. Mrs. Al- 
drich had already prepared suitable clothing for the fam- 
ily that they might be comfortable as possible through- 
out the wearisome days of travel. Mr. Aldrich helped 
prepare a hard bread, or graham cracker, for food on 
the trip. This food kept well through-out the journey. 
In spite of all care taken to keep the family well, Mrs. 
Aldrich became ill on the trip and the family remained 
a week at a hotel in lowa. The Aldrich family then 
came on, arriving at last in Nemaha County, Nebraska, 
April 11, 1865, about six weeks from their time of 
starting. 

They went first to the home of Mr. William Hawley, 
who was living one mile north of the forty acres which 
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was the Aldrich family’s destination and which Benton 
Aldrich had previously purchased from the government 
for $1.25 an acre. Mr. Hawley, who was the first settler 
in the community which was called Clifton, had helped 
Mr. Aldrich in selecting the forty shortly before the move 
to Nebraska was made, and the former now welcomed 
the new neighbors. With a queer look on his face he 
invited them in and led them to a bed where lay Mrs. 
Hawley. Turning back the covers a little, the Aldrich 
family beheld a new baby, Richard, six days old. This 
was the first child born in Clifton. 


A Frontier Nurse 

Martha Jane Aldrich took charge, caring for the mo- 
ther and babe as only she who was so gifted in such 
work, could. She had had plenty of experience already 
and strange as it might seem, her first confinement case 
had been the birth of her own first baby at which time she 
efficiently advised the neighbor women at her bedside. 
She knew what to do because she had obtained books and 
carefully studied them. But her wonderful ability in 
the care of the sick, her calming presence at beds of 
pain, and her tender solicitude in times of illness or 
death were outstanding characteristics of Mrs. Aldrieh’s 
life. 

Mrs. Aldrich took up the task of nurse in the Hawley 
family for a few days. As she ministered thus to Mrs. 
Hawley she was destined to minister to scores of sick in 
southeastern Nebraska, for she became doctor, nurse, 
adviser, and helper to hundreds of neighbors and friends 
in this new community. To learn of the illness or death 
of a neighbor was but the signal for her to go at once 
to ease the pain and heartache of the loved ones at that 
home. 

Mrs. Nerva Butterfield, who is now living on a farm 
joining the Aldrich farm, once wrote of Mrs. Aldrich, 
whose memory she treasures: ‘*The blizzard of winter 
was never too boisterous nor the hot wind and sun of 
summer too intense for her to go both far and near where 
there was sickness or death. Many homes have been 
brightened at ,the darkest hour of night by her kind 
ministration of the sick. She knew just how to arrange 
the pillows. Her hands could smooth away the ache 
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from the tired, nervous head. She could hold the hands 
of the sick and with her sweet and gentle voice calm to 
restful sleep the most stubborn case. Many persons owe 
their lives to her untiring care. Her very presence was 
like a benediction. Without money or without price she 
gave freely of the best vears of her life, believing that: 
‘He worships best who loves and strives, whose prayers 
are acts of kindly deeds.’ ”’ 

Her husband liked to tell that his wife had helped 
at the births of one hundred babies, with several sets of 
twins for good measure; and her daughter, Mrs. Nella 
Stoddard, recalls that of all those many cases, but one 
baby failed to live! What a wonderful record to have 
made! How often the sequence of incidences were re- 
peated: the doctor far away, the need urgent, time short, 
and money searce. The efficient Mrs. Aldrich always 
ready to go, afoot, horseback, or by lumber wagon to the 
scene and with her cheerful patience and tender admin 
istrations bring health, courage, and order back to the 
home. 


Settlement 

After a few davs at the Hawley home, the Aldrich 
family drove on to its final destination: about eight and 
one-half miles northwest of the present town of Auburn, 
in Nemaha County, Nebraska. Thus there came to Ne 
braska a woman who became a builder of that state. Al- 
though she and her husband had little money to bring 
to the new home, they had energy, good health, and a 
ereat ambition to build on this treeless prairie an attrac- 
tive home where they and their children might live 
healthy, happy, useful lives. 

So with eager hearts they began their new home 
which at first was in the wooden-covered wagon box 
which Mr. Aldrich lifted from the running gears and set 
on the ground. Side by side husband and wife set to 
work to build the house, digging out limestone near ,the 
surface of the ground for this purpose. Mr. Aldrich 
decided to put the house, which was to measure about 
twelve by eighteen feet, half underground so that it 
would be warmer and also more protected from injury 
by the strong winds which blew with such intensity. 
Mrs. Aldrich helped with the larger stones, but most of 
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the time she did the chinking: that is, putting the little 
stones between the larger ones, to make the wall tight 
and to make it look well. She aided in the shingling of 
the house and the making of the simple furniture from 
lumber hauled from Brownville, Nebraska. Later, Mr. 
Aldrich hauled dirt and banked up the north, south, and 
west walls to make the house warmer. The east end had 
a stone wall up about two and one-half feet, and the rest 
was of lumber. In this wall were two windows and a 
door. There was a half window at the west end. 

The children helped whenever possible and lived hap- 
py, out-of-door lives, exploring the new country. Karl, 
especially, made friends with the wild creatures, for he 
was a great lover of pets. On a hill about thirty rods 
south of the wagon, the prairie chickens congregated 
each morning during the mating season and the Aldrich 
family was interested in the booming and strutting of 
these wild fowls. Karl put out kernels of corn and final- 
ly coaxed one strutting male to come quite near the 
wagon for food. 

It was an eventful day when the family moved into 
the new abode. It is true that there was only the ground 
as a floor, most of the few pieces of furniture were home- 
made, the cookstove which had been purchased at Brown- 
ville, was quite small, but to the family it all meant a 
home. There was a homemade bedstead for the adults; 
for the children, wooden bunks three deep along one 
wall: Karl, the top one; Nella, the middle; while four- 
year-old Mary, the bottom one. The home contained 
one piece of furniture which came along with the family 
on its trip from Wisconsin—a wooden book cupboard. 
The Aldrich family were book-lovers and into this new 
community they brought all they could carry of these 
treasures of the printed page. A boot-box also came 
along on the trip when it was used as a food supply box 
and as a seat. This box is still in good condition and is 
in use in the home of the eldest daughter, Mrs. Nella A. 
Stoddard, now living, at the age of seventy-eight vears, 
on her farm one-half mile east of the old home. 

As in the case of hundreds of pioneers, Mrs. Aldrich 
helped in the making of buildings, in breaking sod, plant- 
ing garden, setting out trees, caring for stock, in doing 
all the tasks which go toward the making of a home in 
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a new country. Odd incidents furnished material for 
interesting stories which were told as the years went on. 


Frontier Incidents 

One time the mother got lost. The oxen were worked 
during the day, and allowed to graze at night. Mrs. 
Aldrich took her turn at watching the oxen as they ate 
the prairie grass. One night when she was watching 
them she lost her bearings and so did not return at the 
time Mr. Aldrich thought she should. He could tell by 
the moon —for they had no timepiece—that she had been 
gone longer than usual, so he set out to find her. He 
called as he went and soon heard her answering call. 

An amusing incident concerned the floor of the stone 
dugout. As the years passed the tramp of feet on the 
dirt caused hollows to appear but the children who romp- 
ed in the cozy home were accustomed to the humps and 
hollows. But when, a few years later, a board floor was 
put in, the childish feet, unused to its even surface, stum- 
bled and the children got many a fall. 

Many, many years later when the youngest child, Al- 
fred, was a man, he liked to tell his own children of the 
time when his mother and he had an unfortunate expe- 
rience with an angry sow which had farrowed a long 
ways out in the tall prairie grass. Coyotes were num- 
erous and many little pigs fell victims of their ravages. 
So it was necessary to bring the litters to the buildings. 
This time Mrs. Aldrich was attempting the task. She 
had Alfred, then a small boy, along with her. She placed 
him at what seemed a safe distance before approaching 
the sow. The latter grew belligerent and made a dash 
for the child. Mrs. Aldrich ran toward Alfred but the 
old sow won the race and knocked the little boy over. 
Mrs. Aldrich rescued him, but Alfred carried quite a sear 
as the result of this injury. 


Tree Planting 

From the first the family felt the great need of a 
windbreak to check the sweep of strong winds which 
blew across the unbroken spaces of the prairie. So Mr. 
Aldrich went to the sandbars of the Missouri River and 
pulled up many little cottonwood trees, and he and his 
wife set these out: he used the spade, she set the tree and 
spread out the roots by hand. 
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From along the Blue River Mr. Aldrich brought red 
cedar trees which furnished excellent windbreaks and 
which made a haven for birds. The latter paid for their 
homes by scattering the seeds which were found in the 
little blue berries which grew on the red cedars. The 
little trees that grew from these seeds were transplanted 
to the Aldrich garden where they received good care; 
and later were sold to other pioneers who desired wind- 
breaks. 


The fencing problem in this treeless country where 
lumber was scarce, high, and far away, and where barb- 
ed wire was yet a thing unknown, was solved largely 
by the planting of hedges. For this purpose no tree was 
so well adapted as the osage, which is very thorny. The 
little trees were set close together and after they had 
attained a diameter of three-quarters of an inch, their 
trunks were partly cut through and bent over at per- 
haps a forty-five degree angle. The interlacing of young 
branches made a barrier that stock seldom found their 
way through. 

In later years, when the growth of the trees per- 
mitted, the hedges were cut for fence posts—unequaled 
by any other material. Many of the hedges thus set out 
in southeastern Nebraska in the early days came from the 
Aldrich nursery. The seed was purchased by the bushel, 
and then in order to break the hard, shell-like structure 
around the seeds, Mrs. Aldrich soaked them in warm 
water and worked them with her hands. Later she 
helped plant them in rows and when the little trees ap- 
peared she helped the children weed and hoe them. 


Mr. Aldrich selected his original forty acres with the 
idea of having a good place to set out orchards and small 
fruit. Two acres of raspberry vines were set out, and 
a windbreak set to protect them. When the vines came 
into bearing, the fruit was picked, dried, put into sacks, 
and taken to Nebraska City, where it was sold to Robert 
Hawk, a store keeper, for a good price. Dried rasp- 
berries were considered quite a delicacy in those early 
days. Mrs. Aldrich had charge of the drying of this fruit 
which was spread out on muslin tacked tightly to wooden 
frames. These were set in the sun until the fruit was 
completely dried. 
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Many peach and apple trees were planted also on the 
Aldrich farm. The fruit of these trees was also dried 
and sold. Wooden racks were used for this purpose and 
the fruit dried over a slow fire, which was tended day 
and night until the work was done. Apple-picking time 
was a busy time for the Aldrich family. The whole fam- 
ily, as well as many hired hands were needed for the 
picking, the sorting, the selling. Mrs. Aldrich oversaw 
the sorting of the fruit. 


A Nebraska Home 

Of the four children born in Nebraska to Benton and 
Martha Jane Aldrich, two died at early ages; but Lina, 
who became Mrs. J. A. Butterfield of Pawnee City, and 
Alfred, who livec always on the original forty, grew to 
adulthood. Two additions to the original house were 
built, and more land was added to the farm. The parents 
planned and labored that each of their children might 
have a share of the farm for his home. 


The family experienced all the inconveniences and 
privations incident to pioneer life, but the home with a 
mother like Mrs. Aldrich could not fail to be a happy one. 
Those who knew her spoke of her outstanding patience 
and successful handling of small children. A kind, intel- 
ligent guide to untutored minds, one to encourage and 
help, one to be a companion to her children in each phase 
of their life. She was intensely interested in their ed- 
ucation and taught her children in the home. Being one 
of a family of fourteen children, she had had but little 
schooling herself, but she embraced each and every op- 
portunity to increase her own learning. 


Before her marriage she had had a little experience 
in school teaching. Her sister, Margaret, had been elect- 
ed to teach a term of school in Wisconsin, but when the 
time came she was unable because of sickness to fulfill 
her contract, so she persuaded Martha Jane to teach for 
her, for a short while. This school was composed partly 
of Indian and partly of white children. Martha Jane did 
so well at the job, and the children liked her so much, 
that the people persuaded her to finish the term, at the 
close of which she was given a teacher’s certificate in 
recognition of her work. 
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Mrs. Aldrich attended school meetings in Nebraska 
and had the rare privilege of being a woman voter, be- 
cause the Aldrich land was in her name. When a neigh- 
bor started a singing school, she walked through snow 
and cold, carrying her baby, that she might accompany 
her children to the school. With the exception of a few 
months of public school training which Karl had, none 
of the Aldrich children ever attended public schools in 
Nebraska, yet these young folk received splendid train- 
ing and were carefully educated for practical life. Mrs. 
Aldrich saw that good textbooks were bought and 
studied. Books on botany, physical geography, and the 
like were very welcome in this home of nature lovers. 

It was not long after the family settled in Nebrask: 
that a neighborhood library was started. One corner of 
the Aldrich dwelling was fitted up, and with a half dozen 
neighbors who joined in the enterprise, the Clifton Public 
Library, the first public library in Nemaha County, was 
begun. Scientific, historical, biographical works, and 
books of fiction soon loaded down the shelves and the 
Aldrich children had access to many good books. This 
library soon grew so popular that parties from miles 
distant were regular readers. 

The Clifton Post Office, established May 1868, was 
located in the Aldrich home, with Mr. Aldrich the Post* 
master. This office brought a stream of callers and add- 
ed responsibilities to the home. 

These cares did not prevent Mrs. Aldrich from go- 
ing to the homes of neighbors to help in the times of 
sickness, death, or distress. One former neighbor, who 
is living today, often tells how her own life was saved 
by Mrs. Aldrich. 

It was after the birth of her first baby and the new 
mother lay dangerously ill. Kind neighbors flocked to 
the home with good intentions and many congratula- 
tions for the parents of a new baby. The ensuing ex- 
citement was proving too much for the patient, when 
Mrs. Aldrich appeared. 

‘‘Do you not know,’’ she said, ‘‘ that in this house 
lies a woman dangerously sick who must not hear one 
bit of noise?’ 

In a firm yet kindly way she quickly dispersed the 
visitors and cleared the house of unnecessary people. 
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Then, entering the sickroom where the young mother 
lay tossing restlessly, she calmed and soothed her and 
soon the patient dropped off to refreshing sleep. 

This same neighbor tells also of an incident which 
happened when she was but a child in her parents home. 
A little sister lay dying and the household was wrapped 
in sorrow. Hearts were heavy. A terrible storm of 
blizzar¢ like intensity was raging. But neither the bit- 
ter wind nor the deep snow prevented Mrs. Aldrich from 
visiting that home. 

‘‘We felt as though an angel straight from heaven 
entered when she came,’’ relates this neighbor. 

These acts of kindness and calls of love were part of 
Mrs. Aldrich’s very life. She did not think of herself 
when she saw the need of a friend or neighbor. Yet 
she took time to train her children carefully, to enter- 
tain the many callers at the home, and to take active 
part in the affairs of the community, outstanding among 
which was the Farmers’ Institute—later known as John- 
son Farmers’ Institute—which held its first meeting in 
Brock, Nebraska (1882). She, like her husband and 
many others, was interested in the problems of the farm- 
er and farm life. 

In 1896 Mrs. Aldrich delivered an address, a duty of 
her office as Lady President to which she had been elect- 
ed. At one time she gave an interesting talk on ‘‘Gard- 
ening,’’ and 1892 ‘‘Care for the Sick’’—a subject about 
which she was well-versed from varied experiences. 

She entered into the discussions which were such a 
helpful part of these meetings, offered prizes for best 
piece of knitting and darning done; and met and associ- 
ated with the outsiders who came as speakers at the in- 
stitute. 

Among the latter were many professors from the 
State University of Nebraska. Some of these men be- 
came friends of the family, visiting at the Aldrich home. 
Dr. Charles Ef. Bessey, Prof. Lawrence Bruner, and Prof. 
S. R. Thompson found the Aldrich farm a welcome place 
of delightful associations. 

J. R. Huffman, who was one of a group of hired men 
on the Aldrich farm about 1883, wrote later in the ‘‘Ne- 
braska Farmer’’ of Mrs. Aldrich’s influence: 
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‘*Qne thousand farmers in southeastern Nebraska can 
testify to words of wisdom and encouragement from her 
lips in farmers’ institute. Her motherly advice, her help- 
ing hand in sickness, her soothing words to the dying, 
her sympathy for the poor, and respect for all the laws 
of nature, made her one of the sweetest and best-loved 
old ladies that has ever contributed to the greatness of 
Nebraska.”’ 

During her own childhood Mrs. Aldrich’s father had 
had the care of a great many sheep, and her mother had 
taught the girls of the family to knit stockings, mittens, 
and other wearing apparel. Knitting therefore, had been 
throughout her life one of Mrs. Aldrich’s favorite pas- 
times, and she enjoyed in later years knitting for her 
grandchildren. She also liked to teach her grandchild- 
ren reading, spelling, and arithmetic before they started 
to public school. 

The last two years of Mrs. Aldrich’s life passed pleas- 
antly in a more up-to-date house, built (1911) quite close 
to the original house, which was torn down and removed 
from the dooryard. This new structure became the 
home of Alfred Aldrich and family who remodeled it a 
few years ago. It is now the home of Mrs. Cremora 
Aldrich, widow of Alfred, who passed away October 17, 
1933, on this farm where he was born and where he lived 
his life amid the trees and shrubs which his parents had 
set out and which he cared for as a sacred memory. 

The old elm, referred to by Mr. Huffman, grew, in 
1866, out of the dirt banked against the walls of the 
stone house. It was allowed to remain, and spread as 
a canopy over the old home. Still a thrifty tree, it 
stands, beautiful and wide-spreading, in tlie present door- 
yard and furnishes much shelter with its spread of over 
ninety feet. 

It was among the people she loved and served and 
amid the surroundings she enjoyed that Mrs. Aldrich 
passed at the age of seventy-seven years, five months, 
and twenty-two days. Mr. Huffman’s tribute is quoted: 

‘‘Hundreds of neighbors and friends were there (at 
the funeral) with bowed heads to pay respects to the 
fine old lady who had perhaps traveled more miles to 
nurse the sick, to help the poor, and to console the dying 
than any other woman who has ever lived in Nemaha 
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County. Mrs. Aldrich did not break into the ranks of 
the idle. When she could not further add to the com- 
forts of her own family she looked about her for others 
whom she could help. Her body was laid away in the 
pretty cemetery at Johnson. Flowers will bloom over 
her grave next spring. Her husband, children, grand- 
children, and her hundreds of friends will miss her, but 
this thought is consoling to us all—the county and the 
state are richer as a result of her industry and influence. ”’ 


—_ — ———__() — 


OVERSEAS INTEREST IN NEBRASKA HISTORY 


University of London Acquires Nebraska Publications 

The Institute of Historical Research, University of London, Lon- 
don, England, world renowed historical institution, ordered thirteen 
bound volumes, and a complete file of the Nebraska History Mag- 
azine. Except for several items which are out of print the order 
was forwarded in the latter part of 1934. 

Arrangements were made for a regular exchange of the Magazine 
and the Bulletins of the Institute. 


From the Swiss Alps 

Joseph Balmer of Zurich, Switzerland is interested in the great 
Sioux Chief Red Cloud. He ordered a copy of the photograph, taken 
at the 1934 Historical Society annual meeting, of James H. Red Cloud 
in full regalia. 

Upon receipt of this photograph, Mr. Balmer got in touch with 
James H. Red Cloud and bought the costume worn in the picture; 
warbonnet, shirt, leggings, and mocassins. Mr. Balmer’s application 
for membership in the Society has been approved, and the Editor 
takes this opportunity of welcoming our new Swiss member to the 


circle of our friends and readers. 


Amsterdam 

N. V. Swets and Zeitlinger, Dealers in “Nieuwe en Oude Boeken,” 
Amsterdam, Holland, ordered three volumes of the Society's Publica- 
tions for a client 
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BIOGRAPHY OF A NEBRASKA BUILDER 
DAVID EASTWOOD. 


By Alice B. Walker, Wauneta, Nebraske 
Second Prize, Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska, 
1935 Contest. 


In 1871, David Eastwood was farming in Illinois, fol- 
lowing his discharge from the Union army at the close 
of the war. Being afflicted with malaria, he was forced 
to seek a more healthful climate, and decided upon the 
Republican Valley in Nebraska, which was opened up 
for settlement, and advertised as a golden opportunity 
to wealth. 

He harvested his crop and disposed of his farm, and 
took his family of wife and two small children by train 
to Tabor, Iowa, where he left them while he went on west 
to locate a homestead. He filed on an abandoned claim 
in Nuckolls County, and returned for his family, walk- 
ing most of the way. 

In March 1872, receiving the returns from his crops 
in Illinois, he bought a covered wagon, a span of large 
mules, some necessary household articles, such as a sinall 
cook-stove, a table, and a bed, and also packed into the 
wagon a box of white homespun wool blankets that had 
been a wedding gift, some strips of rag carpet, and a 
few dishes. On the outside, he hung a walking plow and 
a grind-stone. He took along an army musket and a 
breech loading shot-gun, all of which played an impor- 
tant part in the settlement of the new country. 

The family left alone for the west, crossing the Mis- 
souri on a ferry at Plattsmouth. The trip was unevent 
ful except for losing the trail one evening near where 
Hebron now stands. As there were no signs or guide 
posts, and they were without water, it was a relief to 
find in the morning that they were near the Little Blue 
River. 

When they arrived at the Nuckolls County filing, the 
former claimholder met them with a shot-gun, reclaim- 
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ing his land. David Eastwood was ever a peaceful man, 
so he did not argue, but proceeded to his earlier choice, 
the Republican Valley. 

He was well pleased with what is now Franklin Coun- 
ty, and located on Section 13, Township 2, Range 13. He 
made camp by taking the cover off of the wagon and liv- 
ing under it until he could file his claim at'the land Office. 
After filing he built his first home in this new land that 
blossomed and prospered beyond his wildest dreatns. 

What faith this builder must have had in himself to 
face the unknown with the responsibility of his success 
and the very lives of his wife and babies resting on his 
courage and ingenuity! What confidence his wife must 
have had in his strength and judgment! Only these could 
have held these pioneers steadfast, for no-one pointed 
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the way, laid a precedent, or broke the path to their 
achievement. One can only dream of the conversations 
of this pair as they worked together, and relied upon 
each other. He had had a boyhood of poverty, but she 
came from a home of comparative luxury, in a land that 
had been settled for two hundred years. Only fine 
strung caliber of soul carried her through the terrors 
and hardships of the pioneer. 

The first home was a dug-out with one door and no 
windows. The family spent the first summer in this 
until the appearance of a snake in the brush that con- 
stituted the ceiling necessitated an immediate move. 
They lived again under the top of the covered wagon 
until a log house could be built. 

There were only a few settlers including M. D. O’Sul- 
livan and a Mr. Abbott. ‘‘Homesteaders’’ were arriv- 
ing all summer, some locating and others going on west, 
lured by the tales carried ‘‘back east’’ of the rich lands 
to be had for the taking. The Eastwood well and a small 
grove of trees near by provided a fine camping ground 
and often the yard was full of wagons. At evening camp 
fires lit up the yard and the women would come into the 
house to cook on the stove. 

During the summer, one of the Eastwood children 
was very ill and there being no doctor, no medicine and 
no milk, they were much concerned. One day a rather 
forbidding looking man approached, a stranger, too dark- 
skinned to be recognized as a white man. The mother, 
alone with the sick child and the baby thought she would 
hide, but there being no place to go, she met him at the 
door. It proved to be Mr. O’Sullivan with some milk 
for the sick child. As long as she lived Mary Ann East- 
wood would tell this story as her lesson in ‘‘not judging 
too hastily by appearances.’’ 

Late that fall they bought a foot-sore cow from a 
traveler. Until that time they had had no milk. 

All of the homes were dug-outs, and all shared in the 
privations of breaking a new country—but the ‘‘home- 
steaders’’ were knit together by their common hardships, 
difficulties and tragedies and the term ‘‘neighbors’’ had 
a true meaning. 

Mr. O’Sullivan lost his daughter that summer of tub 
erculosis, hers being the first death in Franklin County. 
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She lies in an unmarked grave on their homestead. The 
friendly settlers laid her to rest in a casket made of 
packing-boxes, the only seasoned lumber available. Fun 
erals were hurried affairs as there were no embalmers 
to care for the dead. 

Necessities were hauled from Lowell, the nearest 
freight station, and Beatrice the nearest rail station. It 
was a four or five day journey to Lowell and David East- 
wood made this trip often for himself and the neighbors, 
driving his mules as they traveled faster than the ox 
teams. This span of mules should be given credit as 
pioneers, for they traveled many miles, and their posses- 
sion gave their owner an added income. They often were 
on short rations, as prairie fires burned off the pastures 
and forage. 

They were continually running away, turning east to 
their Iowa pastures. One evening David Eastwood and 
Mr. Abbott were preparing to go to a neighbor’s when 
the mules got away. David called once loudly, then no 
more was heard of them all night. The mother sat all 
night waiting and when he had not returned the next 
morning she concluded he had been murdered and the 
mules stolen, as they were valuable. The anxiety and 
uncertainty endured by the pioneers was one of their 
worst experiences. The mules were caught many miles 
east, and the men returned with them the next day. 

The dug-out with its darkness and the leaves and 
trash falling from the ceiling was very uncomfortable, 
and when the snake was found in it, a log house was 
begun. The family lived under the shelter of the covered 
wagon until the log house was ready. Lack of tools and 
exerience in building made rough work of the log house 
which had a window without glass, a door way without 
a door, and open chinks between the logs. <A fire place 
was built, and strips of rag carpet were hung over the 
door and window. 

When winter came the chinks in the logs were filled, 
and a homemade door and window with leather hinges 
were hung. The board window could be opened on sunny 
days. A floor of green cottonwood boards was laid, and 
as these dried they warped in all kinds of shapes, mak- 
ing walking difficult, and leaving such wide cracks that 
it was ‘‘good-bye’’ to any small objects dropped. 
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Fuel was plentiful from the banks of the Republican. 
Packing boxes were made into chairs, and trundle beds 
made for the children. The beds had ticks made from 
the cover of the wagon and filled with coarse slough 
grass. 

Among the things the Eastwoods brought from III 
inois was an accordian, which had its part in shaping 
the moral and cultural characters of the children in their 
family. This pioneer mother who had had all the ad- 
vantages of the well-to-do in a long established country, 
had only this one thing to assist her in teaching her 
children that there were finer things in life than the 
rough experiences that were their daily lot. On Sunday 
forenoons an hour was set apart to read the Bible, and 
sing the old hymns to the accompaniment of the aceor- 
dian. The memory of these hours never faded from the 
children’s minds. 

A little later a minister came to the territory and held 
services at the Eastwood home. He was Elder Grout 
and the children watched with interest for his arrival as 
he rode horseback with a large shaw] over his shoulders. 

When the Sunday service was over, everyone stayed 
to dinner or went to some other settler’s home for the 
meal. This was the social activity of the time, as all 
were too busy with their monumental task of building 
an empire from the raw prairie to have any time for en- 
tertainment. Later, ‘‘quilting bees’’ were popular. The 
women took all the children to the place of the ‘‘quilt- 
ing,’’ stayed all day, and sewed for the hostess. 


Water was carried from the old dug-out site across 
the pasture to the new log-house until the advent of a 
well-borer who put down a well near the new house. A 
stable was built of poles covered with straw and weeds. 
That summer of 1872 was a busy one. Since March on the 
Eastwood place two homes had been built, two wells dug, 
a stable made, crops planted and harvested, new neigh- 
bors helped in their settling, the long freighting trips to 
Lowell made, and the prairie fires subdued that were 
always threatening the ‘‘homesteads.’’ 


‘* Homesteaders’’ were rapidly taking up the fine land 
A = 


of the Valley. Dr. Weston came in the summer of 1872 
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and became the respected and trusted physician of the 
community for many, many years. 

A mail route was established, the carrier driving by 
stage from Hastings. He drove an uncharted route, 
fording streams, and following trails, and any floods or 
bad weather were serious handicaps. A post office was 
opened in the Eastwood home, and was called Marion, 
a contraction of Mary Ann Eastwood’s name. She was 
appointed post mistress, and so served until the removal 
of the office to Riverton, which was a small settlement 
built around the old fort. 

Pawnee Indians made their first appearance in this 
locality the fall of 1872. As they came through the East- 
wood place, the family crouched in the house and 
watched them go by on the road that passed between the 
house and the well. A dust cloud was noticed to the 
north, and the procession soon appeared. 

The chief came first, then the braves, then the squaws 
and last, the ponies and the children. Their wigwam 
poles were fastened by one end to the sides of the ponies 
and the other dragged on the ground. Poles and ponies 
were covered with children, velling and making a great 
commotion. 

They halted at the well for water, and investigated its 
operation as it was of the windlass type. They sharp- 
ened all their knives, axes and tomahawks on the grind- 
stone, then made their way to the camp on the River 
without molesting anything, unaware, no doubt, of the 
wildly beating hearts of the watchers in the little log- 
house. These Indians were a very dirty tribe, but were 
peaceable, and soon made friends with the settlers. 

The winter was long and dreary, and the settlers had 
all they could do to make their meager supplies last 
until spring. They had some buffalo meat to eat after 
the Indians started coming through as they drove the 
animals ahead of them. To preserve this meat, it was 
pickled in salt, then dried, and was called ‘‘ jerked buf- 
falo.’’ It tasted fine to those whose meat supply was 
limited to wild game. 

By spring of 1873 supplies were very low and as there 
was little to eat, no money, and nothing to sell, the trips 
to Lowell were stopped, and the time spent hunting. 
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For two months the whole settlement was without white 
flour and meat. When groceries could be bought they 
were principally oat meal, brown sugar, and prunes which 
were usually wormy. These staples cost about one dol- 
lar for twenty pounds. The rest of the food consisted 
of sorghum and corn bread, with game and buffalo for 
meat. 

Soap was made at home. This was done by setting 
a large barrel, with a hole in the bottom over a trough, 
and wood ashes put into in. Water was added and al- 
lowed to drain off producing a strong lye. This was 
mixed with waste fat and grease and made a soap that 
was crude but effective. 

In April 1873, David and a neighbor went on a hunt- 
ing trip as far west as the Frenchman River. While 
they were away the historic blizzard came on, and the 
women were terribly worried over their hunters, who 
would have fared disastrously except for the shelter of 
an abandoned ‘‘soddy.’’ The cow was brought into the 
house to save her; the mules were left in their stable 
but had to be dug out of the snow that blew in through 
the holes they had eaten in the banking around the 
stable. The hunters were eagerly weleomed home, but 
they had little to show for their long hunt in the west. 


Karly in 1873, Elder Grout organized a little chureh 
and among the seven names on the charter, was that of 
Mary Ann Eastwood. The privation and sufferings, the 
tragedies and cruel buffetings that hammered at this 
little woman failed to dim her spirit, and her steadtast 
holding aloft of the ‘‘lamp of better things’’ is still bear- 
ing fruit today. 

In 1873 a school was conducted in the dug-out home 
of the teacher. Later a log school house was built and 
a school master hired. He chewed tobacco and was adept 
at spitting into the box of sand that surrounded the box 
stove in the middle of the room; he was also handy with 
a switch as a persuader to obedience. The terms of 
school were two to three months and the pay ten to fifteen 
dollars. The next teacher was a lady who was ahead of 
the times, as she allowed the children to play when 
their lessons were learned, for which she was much 
criticized. 
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In the evenings there were spelling and ciphering 
‘‘bhees,’’ debating societies, and singing school furnish- 
ing entertainment for young and old. 

Clothing was searece and well-worn. The Eastwood 
children each had two dresses, and two sunbonnets, one 
for Sunday and one for week days. When the week day 
dresses needed washing the children went to bed early, 
so their clothing could be washed and ironed in readiness 
for the next day. These were made of gingham chosen 
for its durability rather than its beauty, and cost five 
cents a yard. 

The mother always wore lace at the neck of her 
dresses, clinging to this mark of refinement from her old 
home. When she ripped it off to wash it she saved the 
thread to sew it back on again,—only one of the many 
Spartan frugalities that necessity demanded. 

The common material was calico, costing three cents 
a yard. It was of substantial quality as a quilt made of 
it is still in the Eastwood family and is in good condition 
after sixty years of use. 

The children had no playthings or books. They 
amused themselves by riding stick-horses and pulling 
buffalo skulls around for wagons. A neighbor made the 
little Eastwood girls each a rag-doll, painting the faces 
in with ink, and using pieces of buffalo hide for hair. 
They played with the calves and colts that their father 
traded for with the movers, many of whose cattle became 
foot sore on the long treks to the west. An event for 
the children was the trip to the grist mill at Riverton 
where they often stayed all day waiting their turn at the 
mill and paying for the grinding with a share of the 
grain. 

The Omaha Indians came through in the summer of 
1873. Unlike the Pawnees they were great beggars. 
The dogs were shut up for fear the Indians would feast 
on them. One day when the father was away they ap- 
peared at the Eastwood place and as many as could 
crowd in walked into the house. A meal was on the table 
for the family, and they ate it and everything else they 
could find to eat. One was taking the corn bread that 
had been baked for the dog, when Mrs. Eastwood became 
so indignant at their effrontery that she ordered them out 
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in no uncertain terms, and called the fiercely barking 
dog to help her. They took their time about leaving, first 
sharpening their weapons on the grindstone. 

There were no screens and the flies were terrible. A 
fringe made of string was hung from the ridgepole which 
hung down six or eight inches. In the evening when the 
flies settled on this, a pan of gun powder was ignited 
under them, killing them, but the next day there were 
just as many as ever. 

More sod corn was planted that year and some raised 
on the ground broken the year before. The Government 
furnished the seed for a small garden and there was a 
little more on hand for the coming winter. 

A glass was brought from Lowell for the window, 
and how the children marvelled at it, and how it de- 
lighted the heart of the good housekeeper that Mrs. 
Eastwood was! Just a pane of glass! 

The prized white blankets were cut up for underwear 
for all the family, there being three children by this time. 

A long and severely cold winter passed. The Indians 
did not molest the ‘‘homesteaders’’ but a disastrous 
prairie fire burned all the feed and pasture. It came so 
close that the eves and throats burned from the smoke 
and Mary Ann Eastwood, who seldom attained the one 
hundred mark in weight, drew water all day to wet the 
sacks that the men used to beat it out. The homestead- 
ers soon learned to plough fireguards, two furrows fifty 
feet apart and burn off the grass between. 

There were fairly good crops in 1874 and the East- 
wood family began to feel at home, and see the progress 
they had made. 

One day it grew dark as though an eclipse were on, 
—it was the dreaded grasshoppers! They were so thick 
one could look at the sun without glasses, and when they 
lit they devoured every green thing, but a patch of sor- 
ghum just coming through the ground and some citron. 
Mary Ann Eastwood tried to cope with them, too, in her 
indomitable way, by trying to shoo them off the garden 
with her apron, but it was useless. Sorghum and citron 
were the two chief articles of food on the family table 
that winter, until none of them would ever eat them 
again. ' 

In the summer of 1874 there were rumors of an In- 
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dian uprising, but nothing came of it except the ‘‘scare,’’ 
and the terror of the children who were well-acquainted 
with tales of Indian atrocities, and ‘‘bedtime”’ stories of 
Indian raids. Many of the settlers, barricaded their 
homes, and some moved in to the fort at Riverton, but 
the Sioux passed them by. Many stories of their depre- 
dations came back from farther west, where many a sur- 
veying party and lonely settler lost their lives. 

In 1874 the Otoes passed through the Eastwood piace 
to the River, where there was a fine camp ground. The 
Chief’s papoose was very sick, and Mrs. Eastwood went 
down to see if she could help them, taking some white 
bread to them. They were very grateful, and made het 
two baskets of fine willows which she always kept as sou 
veniors of an Indian appreciation. They were so dirty 
and vermin-infested that it was difficult to do much for 
them. The Chief, during his stay told the Eastwoods 
in sign language many of the ways of nature. 

Late in the fall, the Kastwoods started a new frame 
house as the log house was so dark and cold. The lum- 
ber was green cottonwood hauled from Lowell. The 
weatherboarding was put on upright and as it shrunk 
was afine nesting place for hornets. The walls were 
grouted,—grouting being a mixture of rocks and plaster, 
and put on in place of lath. It was unsatisfactory 
in that all winter long the walls were coated with ice. 
and as the room warmed, pools of water formed on the 
floor. When the new house was completed in the spring 
of 1875, the log house was torn down and used for fuel. 

Additional furniture consisted of another home made 
bed (there now being four children), two chairs a neigh 
bor left in payment of a debt, and a used Howe Sewing 
machine for which was traded a fresh cow and her ealf. 
two good-sized shoats, ten bushels of corn, two sacks of 
potatoes, and board and lodging for the agent and his 
team for two days. There were no attachments, drawers 
or cover. 

In 1875 there were few Indians passing, and the home 
steaders were busy planting and improving their places. 
The country was losing its look of newness through 
buildings, livestock, and fields. The buffalo were fas‘ 
disappearing, but quail were plentiful, though they had 
a sanctuary on the Eastwood place as he would not allow 
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them to be killed. 

David Eastwood was a true builder, and many ‘‘first’’ 
improvements were credited to him. He planted an or- 
chard and around it as a wind break, he planted five 
thousand locust cuttings for which he traded a gun. His 
was the first barbed wire fencing with its rigid barbs, 
painted red ‘‘so the cattle could see it.’’ He put up the 
first wind mill and added every improvement as he could 
pay for it, for he abhorred debt. 

He spent every effort on making the homestead a 
comfortable and profitable place to live, and his wife 
stood shoulder to shoulder with him, enduring with mar- 
velous fortitude the rough and battering experiences that 
came. They both encouraged and took part in the social 
life that contributed to an upright, dignified and 
Christian community. They taught their children the 
principles of right living, nurtured their religious and 
moral training, supported their education and instilled 
in them the courage and stability of character of the 
pioneer. 

David Eastwood helped organize the first Masonic 
lodge in that part of the country, and in all social and 
business dealings was a trusted advisor and friend. 

In 1885, thirteen years from the time he came to the 
territory he built a new home in Riverton, where he had 
been appointed postmaster, but he kept an active interest 
in the operation of his homestead until his death at sev- 
enty-five years of age. 

He was repeatedly called to public service in town 
and county for despite his quiet and unassuming ways, 
his counsel and judgment were valued. He regarded 
public trust as sacred, to be more carefully administered 
than his own affairs, and to this day his name stands as 
a monument to his integrity. By patience, frugality, and 
hard work, he accumulated enough to keep him and his 
wife in comfort in their old age. 

Mary Ann Eastwood, with her vouthful background 
of culture and wealth had the greater hardship to endure, 
but she emerged a noble woman. Her greatest trial was 
homesickness for the old home and friends, but after 
thirty-three years when she journeved back to her old 
home, she had so outgrown its narrowness and staidness 
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that she gladly returned to her Nebraska homestead to 
finish her days in the peace and prosperity she and her 
husband had wrested from the western prairie. 





Pioneer Journalism 
Edgar R Apking, editor, the Bruning Banner, returning an early 
Bruning Courier volume, writes, 
“We note that the early editors of the Courier spent most of 
their time taking “digs” at neighboring editors, rather than 
gathering news of the local community.” 


The Territorial Press illustrates this practice of “taking digs’— 
Furnas writes in the Nebraska Advertiser, July 26, 1860, 

“T. H. Robertson of the Omaha Nebraskian, familiarly known 
in this country as the sycophantic spaniel owned by whoever 
may be in offical position about him; * * * who was publicly 
cowhided by a lady; * * * for his insolence, and blackguardism, 
and who is characte rized * * * the most dishonest, knavish, foul- 
mouthed, * * * (etc.,etc.) * * * and abject mass of putridity, 
ever by mistake, wrapped in human hide, pays us the following 
compliment; ‘R. W. Furnas * * * has at last gone over, body, 
soul, and breeches, to the Black Republicans.’ We say compli- 
mentary, because it is a compliment to be abused by Robertson.” 


To which Robertson replies the following week, 

“Rotten Robert of the Brownville Advertiser, applies to us not 
less than 455 disparaging adjectives in a single sentence * * * 
His last number indicates that his morals are not much improved 
since the day he fobbed three thousand dollars for a vote in 
our Legislative Council, and the time he voted for a batch of 
six or eight Wild Cat Bank Charters.” 


Scamahorn Homesteader Death 

Frank Hummel passed away April 5, 1935 at Gordon, twelve days 
before his seventy-fifth birthday. He and Merve Herbert were the 
youngest of the group from Sullivan, Indiana who formed the Scama- 
horn colony of Antelope Valley, later Gordon. Mr. Hummel was 
one of those who inspected the region and filed claims at Valentine 
in 1883, a year in advance of settlement. He returned to his claim 
with Rev. Scamahorn and other homesteaders in March, 1884. The 
Scamahorn colony traveled across the burned prairie from the Val- 
entine railroad terminal by ox team, crossing the Niobrara at Boiling 
Springs and at Newman’s Ranch, Frank Hummel was married in 1897 
to Miss Grace McCoy at O'Neill. His widow and five children sur 


vive 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF A BUILDER OF NEBRASKA 
GEORGE F. SAWYER 


Third Prize, Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska, 
1935 Contest. 


By Ann Rush Riley, Dawson, Nebraska 


Prologue 

Bankers and romance? ... In a world which pleases 
to dub the banker a grafter and a sordid money changer, 
few would believe that the story of banking in Nebraska 
unfolds many an incident of heroism, many an interlude 
of sheer romance that would shame both history and 
fiction. 

In Western, a town in Saline County, George F. Saw- 
yer stood out so splendidly heroic, so magnificently pub- 
lie spirited, that for forty years and more he dominated 
not only the life of his own community, but that of 
friends who went far afield from his immediate influence. 

George F. Sawyer was born in Shunk County, Indiana, 
in 1843.* Four years later he lost his mother, whose death 
left in the father’s care also a baby girl and a boy three 
years of age. The elder Sawyer, a native of Ireland, was 
a country doctor in the Indiana village. That he pos- 
sessed the courage and resourcefulness later reflected in 
the son George is proven by the latter’s memories of his 
childhood. No federal relief, no dole system came to the 
aid of the bereaved father in rearing and training his 
children through extreme poverty and hardships. 

George remembered vividly his first trip ‘‘to town’’ 
his first trip away from the little domicile in which he 
looked after his sister and brother while the father de- 
voted his time to making a living for his young brood. 
George was sixteen vears old when necessity compelled 
*There is no Shunk County, Indiana listed in atlases. 

In a full page article on the occasion of the golden wedding anni- 
versary of the Sawyers, the Western Wave of November 11, 1920, 
quotes Mr. Sawyer as follows: 


“IT was born in Ohio, August 20, 1847. * * * I came with my 
parents to Indiana when eleven weeks old.” 
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him to make his first shopping tour—the chore his father 
had heretofore assumed. When the young man reached 
his unfamiliar destination and the village store was 
pointed out to him, he timidily knocked on the door be- 
fore venturing inside. Perhaps the village wag enjoved 
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a loud guffaw, telling the incident later; but George Saw- 
ver was destined to outgrow the village and its loafers 
who found amusement in the timidity of the boy from 
the hinterland. 

In spite of crude school equipment and indifferent 
teachers, young Sawyer succeeded in securing a teacher’s 
certificate and a position in the local school when he was 
only seventeen years of age. And with his first year’s 
salary, he purchased his first ‘‘store’’ suit of clothes. 

That young Sawyer possessed a highly impression- 
able mind is proven by the vivid pictures he drew, in 
his late manhood, of conditions and sentiment in the 
town of his birth. Slavery or anti-slavery was the key- 
note of every meeting, every gathering on the street 
corner. Feeling was so intense that the children of the 
Republicans (favoring emancipation) and the Democrats 
attended different schools in opposite ends of town. 
Sawyer Senior was a staunch Republican and as such 
aided often in the protection of slaves who had escaped 
from the South and were on their way to Canada. While 
young George was away at a private school in Blufton, 
Indiana, his brother, not yet sixteen, joined the northern 
army. Returning home, George learned of the event and 
on the same night two of his favorite dogs died. The 
combination constituted the first major catastrophe in 
George’s life, since the death of his mother. 

In analyzing the varied situations which confronted 
this young man who was to make history, one is tempted 
to seek the key to the unerring judgment and unvarying 
courage in all his decisions, no matter how sudden the 
crisis might be. Those closest to him are convinced that 
a physical handicap—with him from birth—may have 
vaused him to make the most of what physical and 
mental assets he possessed. 

When the Greek Demosthenes determined to become 
an orator, he strove daily to overcome an impediment of 
speech by taking long walks into the solitude, reciting 
poems, with a pebble in his mouth—the pebble to aid in 
deeper concentration on his purpose. In all history no 
orator left a greater impress than did Demosthenes. 
Kngland’s Lord Byron, born with club feet, became one 
of the greatest poets of his age because he was deter- 
minded to win the plaudits of a world which frowned 
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on deformities. In early boyhood Theodore Roosevelt 
seemed doomed to a life of inactivity and suffering 
because of a very weak body and especially weak vision. 
Roosevelt’s courageous conquest of his disabilities is 
written into the story of the Rough Riders, the long 
dangerous treks into Africa, the achievements of state- 
craft which have placed him among America’s Immor- 
tals. 

George Sawyer, too, was born with crippled feet. 
In spite of this—perhaps because of this infirmity—he 
developed early in life a heroic will to accomplish, a keen 
judgment for the analysis of values and so great a 
capacity for sentiment and faith that he saw in the 
trivial incidents of every day life the stamp of Divine 
Origin. Notable too was his unfailing humor—the abil- 
ity to see beyond the moment’s irritations. 

Pictures of Mr. Sawyer in his manhood reveal fea- 
tures that were noble in outline and a face of strength 
and mobility. The eyes are thoughtful, keen: the mouth 
is finely molded, expressing at once both sweetness and 
firmness. Early friends remember him as a very hand- 
some youth. 

While still in his teens young Sawyer, with his 
family, moved to lowa, where he secured a position as 
teacher. In the cultured circles of Pella’s young 
educators and professional men and women, he met 
Martha Luella Kilmer, who later became his wife and 
pioneer helpmate. 

Miss Kilmer, of sturdy Quaker convictions and tend- 
er Quaker virtues, was the one woman in a thousand to 
appreciate and complement the superior qualities of 
young Sawyer. 

Subsequent to the first meeting of this young couple, 
Sawyer and his prospective father-in-law came over to 
Nebraska to look over the land with a view to purchas- 
ing a homestead, the result being a speedy decision to 
settle in Saline County. 


In the course of time young Sawyer must make his 
trip to Lincoln to have his preemption claim changed 
to a homestead entry. Having no means of transporta- 
tion, he decided to trudge the thirty five miles on foot. 
To stay a youthful appetite, he carried a bag of biscuits. 
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After his interview at the land office, which took all 
hix cash, the young man started a search for employ- 
ment. Weary hours spent covering the paths from 
store to office to residence, failed to secure the coveted 
job. Worse still, people looked askance at the youth, 
as if he were an undesirable alien. 

Discouraged, but unconquered, Sawyer started the 
homeward trek, with all but two of his biscuits eaten. 
On his way he stopped at a hotel in Pleasant Hill—again 
to ask for work of any kind. Preparations for the even- 
ing meal were in progress; and the tantalizing odor of 
frying potatoes broke down the young traveller’s pride: 
**Would vou give me some supper? I am very hungry.”’ 

As the meal was heartening the youth, a young attor- 
ney, George Hastings,* now deceased, was attracted ir 
resistibly by the voung man. Hastings, too, was in a 
sense an alien, having arrived just that day at Pleasant 
Hill... . Fifty vears later George Hastings related this 
incident in the course of an address on the oceasion of 
ry of the wedding of George and 


the golden annivers: 
Martha Sawver. 

Back home, prospects gradually brightened for 
young Sawyer, who still dreamed of Martha Luella 
Kilmer. 

How to finance a wedding became a most absorbing 
problem to the voung man who was sorely pressed for 
eash. But love laughs at locksmiths, depressions, et al. 
Sawyer schemed and hoped. Finally after the Croesus 
of the neighborhood had promised to lend him five col- 
lars, and then cruelly rescinded the promise, George set 
out to visit a farmer one hundred miles away, who would 
surely extend the loan. The trip was never completed. 
On the way, George was halted by the sight of a man 
pulling turnips near the road side. An exchange of sal- 
utations revealed the two to be old friends from ‘‘back 
in Iowa.’’ George told of his dilemma. Promptly the 
old neighbor took a frayed purse out of his pocket, dis- 
closed two five dollar bills, his total worldly assets, and 
handed one to George. 

With a fresh surge of hope and a lover’s impatience, 
the would be Benedict returned home. With all ob- 





*Noted Nebraska lawyer, attorney general, 1891-95 
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stacles finally surmounted, the marriage was performed; 
and the Hoosier schoolmaster and his Quaker bride set 
up their Lares and Penates in a rude log hut which to 
these young lovers was a palace of dreams. And for 
fifty-nine years, the gold of the dreams shone through 
the mists of trial, doubt and hardships. 


A Dream Unfolds 
[. 


Of one heart and one mind, George and Martha Saw- 
ver set about immediately to establish themselves in the 
community and earn a livelihood—both at their pro- 
fession of teaching. Mrs. Sawyer taught at home, con- 
verting one room of the little home into a school room 
by day, restoring its household equipment at night. 
George taught a few miles away. In payment for her 
services, Mrs. Sawyer received such commodities as flour, 
sorghum and meat. 

Things had begun to ‘‘look up’’ for the young couple 
when, as Mr. Sawver once recalled, ‘‘ We became affluent 
enough to butcher our own hog.’’ 

When indulging in reminiscences, Mr. Sawyer, a rare 
raconteur, withheld always the little intimacies of his 
family life which he deemed too sacred for public seru- 
tiny. But eulogies written at both his and Mrs. Sawyer’s 
deaths explain why the Sawyer family held first place 
in Western and surrounding territory. 

The four daughters and two sons who were born to 
George and Martha Sawyer were bound to one another 
and to their parents by such family ties as one looks for 
only in the ideal home—the home built on Faith in God 
and inherent selflessness. 

The Sawyer home, long since displacing the log hut, 
was described as a ‘‘house by the side of the road’’: its 
inmates lauded as a family rare for its high ideals, its eul- 
tural influences and its far reaching plans for community 
betterment. But, lest his children ever be tempted to 
‘thigh hat’’ their neighbors, Mr. Sawyer loved to tell 
that the first meal eaten in the original Sawyer menage 
consisted of raw turnips and walnuts. He liked to re- 
mind his children that kindness of neighbors was the 
most potent factor—next to God’s protecting hand—in 
keeping up his spirits through direst extremity. 
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After teaching school for several years, George Saw- 
yer served as county surveyor and later as deputy county 
clerk. But it was inevitable that his keen, well-trained 
mind and seasoned judgment should ultimately incline 
him to banking. In 1885 he organized the Saline County 
Bank of Western, functioning as its president until his 
death in 1933. Think of it: for forty-eight years a banker 
and still beloved of all the country side. 

This is easily understandable to those who know 
small communities. Who is called upon to give advice 
in legal matters? The banker. Who is asked to speak 
a good word for young Smith about to go cityward for 
employment? The banker. Who alone, of all the towns- 
folk, knows the financial status of every business man 
and merchant in his territory? And who, indeed, listens 
to more tales of woe, more intimate recitals of family 
grievances than the country banker? And when that 
banker’s wife is of the Martha Kilmer type, then indeed 
is his role unique: then indeed are his decisions sought 
and his advice valued. 

In summarizing the good deeds, tangible and intang- 
ible, performed by George Sawyer, it is not too much to 
say that he blazed a trial of integrity, efficiency and be- 
neficence across the history of finance in Nebraska, the 
state he loved next to his God. 


II. 


In 1912 Mr. Sawyer’s influence among bankers was 
confirmed by his election to the presidency of the Ne- 
braska Bankers Association. In the same year, when 
the annual meeting of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion was held in Detroit, the Detroit News gave front 
page publicity to a photograph of seven outstanding 
members of the association, including Mr. Sawyer, whose 
record as a banker was of important significance, not 
alone in Nebraska, but also throughout the middle west. 

In large measure Mr. Sawyer’s influence was due to 
the well known fact that he never permitted his dealings, 
financial or social, to be controlled by political expedi- 
ency. Next in importance, as a key to his popularity, 
was his disdain of riches—as merely a means to distine- 
tion. He repeatedly asserted that he did not want to be 
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wealthy. And the sincerity of his words is borne out by 
the fact that by 1920—thirteen years before his death— 
he had given of his modest means more than ten thou- 
sand dollars to charity and philanthropy. And these 
benefactions extended over the very lean years, the de- 
pressions brought on by crop failures, away back to 
where he and Martha felt affluent when killing their own 
hog. 

Stories are rife throughout Western and surrounding 
towns of the Sawyer hospitality, the Sawyer humor, the 
Sawyer honesty. And where these virtues exist it is pat- 
ent that one will look in vain for pessimism. Mr. Saw- 
yer’s optimism was second nature to him, and his faith 
in Nebraska an obsession. 

Full years, years rich with services to his community 
and his fellow man, reached their climax when in 1920 
Mr. and Mrs. Sawyer celebrated the golden anniversary 
of their wedding. Many from distant points attended 
Western’s demonstration of pride in its leading citizens. 
Banking officials and other men of high places from Ne- 
braska and other states assembled to swell the paean of 
praise. But none came who received a larger measure 
of joy than did two men from Lowa, brothers, whom Mr. 
Sawyer had taught fifty-five years earlier. 

The features of the celebration were a welcome ex- 
tended to guests by Helen Storms, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. J. Storms of Auburn and grandchild of the jubi- 
larians; the tributes paid by General Hastings, a pioneer 
friend of the family; and Mr. Sawyer’s response which, 
of necessity, was generous with reminiscence. General 
Hastings mentioned the services rendered the Govern- 
ment during the World War and the medal received in 
acknowledgement of those services. Mr. Sawyer touched 
with simple dignity the bond between himself and his 
wife—the bond which had been a bulwark of hope during 
all trials. When misfortunate glowered and distrust 
frowned, George had always taken heart in the belief 
that ‘‘Martha understands’’. 

ILI. 

In 1929 a tragedy eclipsed the radiance that had con- 
tinued to emanate from the home of the Sawyers. A com- 
modious, inviting home it was; but fire razed it on the 
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night of May 3, and in its ashes lay the body of Martha 
Luella Kilmer. 

A daughter tells us that Mrs. Sawyer had slept on the 
upper floor; and because of Mr. Sawyer’s infirmity, which 
made it difficult for him to ascend the stairs, his bedroom 
had always been below. 

As the fire raged, frenzied men broke into Mrs. Saw- 
yer’s room and found it unoccupied. Gratefully they as- 
sumed she had escaped to the outside and was unnoticed 
in the confusion. Efforts to control the fire oceupied 
Mr. Sawyer and his neighbors for some time. 

When daylight peered into the wreckage, a horrified 
group found Mrs. Sawyer’s body. At the first alarm she 
had hurried down stairs to perform the nightly ritual of 
fifty-nine years—making certain that her crippled hus- 
band was comfortable and safe. Her body lay where 
she had fallen—across his bed. 





‘*Father died that day,’’ the daughter continues. His 
body continued to function normally for four years; but 
his heart lay in Martha’s grave. 

Mute, but poignant testimony to this sudden collapse 
of his interest in life was Mr. Sawyer’s sudden abandon- 
ment of an auto-biographical sketch he had been writ- 
ing for many years, from his teens to the death of his 
wife. No entry is found to post date the death of Martha 
Kilmer. 

Mr. Sawyer was destined to share the racking terror 
which projected the financial crisis of 1932-33. After 
President Roosevelt had inaugurated the bank holiday, 
Mr. Sawyer and his two sons maintained a rigid but quiet 
supervision over all matters demanding attention. Daily 
the aged man carried his responsibilities as president of 
the bank he had founded and watchfully cherished. 

When the government placed its stringent limitations 
on the closed banks before permitting them to be re- 
opened, the Sawyer family felt that though their loans 
were as good as gold, the farmers of the community could 
not meet their obligations. Charging them off to meet 
governmental rulings would mean a repudiation of faith 
in their borrowers. While this dilemma faced them, Mr. 
Sawyer was called to his Final Accounting by the all. 
merciful Judge Who weighs as evidence only the good 
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intent behind a man’s deeds—not the world’s appraisal 
of those deeds. 

The obituary which appeared in the local paper of 
March 16, 1933, was almost terse, as if the writer knew 
that words were too futile to convey, in full measure, the 
loss sustained in the death of George Sawyer. One short 
sentence made reference to this loss: ‘‘The entire com- 
munity was shocked into silent reverence for death had 
called a citizen devoted to a community which loved 
him.’’ 


Epilogue 


Mr. Sawyer’s death did not ring down the final cur- 
tain on the stage of his life. A dramatic epilogue is 
found in the following editorial which appeared in one 
of Nebraska’s metropolitan daily papers on November 1, 
1933: 

‘‘Sometimes the stories of the immense operations 
of huge banking and investment firms, with results 
that seem only profitable to the bankers ... make 
one believe that the old-fashioned characteristic of 
rugged honesty no longer is held in esteem. 

‘Then the news brings the report of such an event 
as that which is taking place at Western, Nebraska, 
where depositors in the closed Saline County Bank 
are being paid in full by the six children* of George 
I’. Sawyer, the head of the bank. They owe no legal 
debt, but the splitting of hairs over technicalities, 
which is done so cleverly in some quarters, is scorned 
by the Sawyer family. They permit none to dictate 
to them the legal limit of their obligations, and for 
the honor of a family name, and to justify the teach- 
ings of their father, they assume a debt they could 
escape. 

‘That is rugged honesty. It is pride of self, pride 
of family, pride of name, adherence to old-fashioned 
principle, which has impelled the Sawyers to pledge 
all they have to redeem the faith of the depositors 
in the Sawyer Bank.”’ 

FINIS 
*Mrs. Frank D. Eager, Lincoln; Mrs. J. M. VanAuken, Western; 


Mrs. A. J. Storms, Auburn; Mrs. C. L. Abbott, Genoa; James G. 
Sawyer, Western; Homer B. Sawyer, Moorfield 
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HISTORY OF THE HALF-BREED TRACT 


By Judge C. O. Snow,! Auburn 


This history is prepared from the standpoint of an abstractor and 
is intended primarily to show the manner in which the title to the 
land described passed from the government to the individual Indian 
and the disposition of the title after acquiring the same. 2 

The half-breed tract was ceded by Article X of the Treaty of 
Prairie du Chien, July 15, 1830, in the following language: 

“Article X. The Omahas, Ioways, and Ottoes, for them- 
selves, and in behalf of the Yankton and Santie Bands of 
Sioux, having earnestly requested that they might be permit- 
ted to make some provision for their half-breeds, and par 
ticularly that they might bestow upon them the tract of 
country within the following limits, to-wit; Beginning at 
the mouth of the Little Ne-mohaw River, and running up the 
main channel of said River to a point which will be ten miles 
from its mouth in a direct line; from thence in a direct line, 
to strike the Grand Ne-mohaw ten miles above its mouth, 
in a direct line (the distance between the two Ne-mohaws 
being about twenty miles)—thence down said River to its 
mouth; thence up, and with the Meanders of the Missouri 
River to the point of beginning, it is agreed that the half 
breeds of said Tribes and Bands may be suffered to occupy 
said tract of land; holding it in the same manner, and by the 
same title that other Indian titles are held; but the President 
of the United States may hereafter assign to any of the said 
half-breeds, to be held by him or them in fee simple, any 
portion of said tract not exceeding a section, of six hundred 
and forty acres to each individual. And this provision shall 





lJudge Snow acknowledges valuable services rendered by the Ne 
maha County Abstract Company of Auburn, R. R. Blankenship pro 
prietor, for donating a copy of the Treaty of Prairie du Chien and a 
certified copy of the census list of those entitled to participate; Thomas 
C. Daugherty for assistance in connection with surveys and plats; Dr 
\. E. Sheldon and Miss Mari Sandoz of the Historical Society; Mrs 
Maud E. Cowell, Clerk of County Court, Nemaha County, for copy 
ing 

2The following documents accompanied the history and have been 
donated to the Historical Society by Judge Snow: 


1. Photostatic copy of Treaty of Prairie du Chien. 

2. McCoy Survey blueprint (see illustration) 

3. Photostatic copy of March survey, 1858 

4. Photostatic copy of October survey, 1858. 

5. Photostatic copy of letter No. 282, Office of Indian Af- 
fairs, Department of Interior, 1857 

6. Certified copy of list of half-breeds. 

7. Photostatic copv of allotment of lands 

8. Newspaper clipping of life and death of Joseph Deroin, 


written by Eunice Haskins 
9. Origipal correspondence 
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extend to the cession made by the Sioux in the preceding 
Article”. 
It will be noted that the name of the river in the treaty is spelled 
Ne-mohaw, while the present spelling is Nemaha when applied to 
the River, County, and City of Nemaha. 


McCoy Survey 
The boundaries of the tract were established by a survey, under 
direction of Isaac McCoy, by J. C. McCoy in 1838; the Missouri River 


and the two Nemahas forming three of the boundaries, the west line 


only being surveyed by McCoy lhe west line purported to start 
ten miles in a direct line from the mouth of the Little Nemaha River 
and from thence in a direct line to strike the Great Nemaha at a 
point ten miles in a direct line from its mouth, being twenty miles 
as defined by the treaty, but being thirty miles as defined by the 
McCoy Surve 
The tract as surveyed by McCoy is shown by a blue print furnished 
me by the Get il Land Of (S map According to the McCoy 
Survey he t t t tha ! ( ! l $3,647.33 acres 
| i ( 1 es issed S54 n was de f Ca - 
ing out the terms the treat n t Wil anguas 
Si (4) And be it further enacted, That the President 
nd he is hereby, authorized and required t use to be 
d, t S latior ! nth articles of the 
d t Sacs d | 1 ot ribes Indians, 
cor le n the ‘ 1 1 Sar | 
( | mn t by ca I Ss ed a Ss ft l Ss ¢ ] 
1¢ 1 cs al d ns 
as hi ! rescribe; and t ( i the expenst it the same, 
tl I by, ap] sun t sand 
‘ 1 ed an went ‘ ul t nty-t cents.” 3 
1858 Survey 
Pursuant to the Act of Congress above referred to the tract was 
surveyed into sections in March, 1858, as shown by photostatic dia- 
gram? furnished me by the General Land Office. This survey shows 


the tract to contain 137,988.36 acres, and it is supposed that erosions 
of the Missouri River during the twenty years between the McCoy 
Survey and this one accounts for the discrepancy 

In October, 1858, another survey was made as shown by photo- 
static diagram? furnished me by the General Land Office This 
survey, which appears to be the plat upon which the individual allot- 
ment was made, shows only 120,675.91 acres. 

The only explanation for the difference in the acreage of the 
last two surveys, both made in 1858, is that it appears from the records 
that in the original survey by McCoy the west line hit the Great Ne- 
maha at a point about eight miles in a direct line from its mouth, 


3U. S. Statutes at Large, volume X, p. 332 
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instead of ten as provided in the treaty. The March survey, showing 
137,988.36 acres, started at the 10-mile point in accordance with the 
treaty while the October survey, showing 120,675.91 acres, started at 
the eight-mile point as surveyed by McCoy.4 

The Act of Congress of June 12, 1858, making the McCoy line the 
western boundary (and the October survey the base map) of the tract 
is given: 

“Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That the line surveyed by 
John C. McCoy in eighteen hundred and thirty-eight as the west- 
ern boundary of the half-breed tract, specified in the tenth art- 
icle of the treaty made between commissioners on the part of 
the United Sates, and certain Indian tribes at Prairie du Chien, 
on the fifteenth day of July, eighteen hundred and thirty be, 
and the same is hereby, established as the true western boundary 
of said tract” 5 
The Act of Congress approved February 28, 1859, to compensate 

for using the McCoy line as the western boundary instead of the 
correct treaty line reads as follows: 

“Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That in adjusting the claims 
of half-breed Indians under the tenth article of the treaty of 
Prairie du Chien of the fifteenth of July, eighteen hundred and 
thirty, lying within the Nemohaw reservation therein described, 
as surveyed by McCoy, and confirmed by section thirteen of the 
act entitled “An act making appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the government for the year ending the thirtieth of June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-nine.” approved June twelfth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight, there shall be found a deficiency in 
the quantity of land necessary to carry out the intentions of 
said treaty, then there shall be retained out of the proceeds of 
that portion of the public lands excluded from said reservation, 
as said half-breeds claimed its boundaries by the McCoy survey 


‘On page 727, Indian Land Cessions in the United States, com- 
piled by Charles C. Royce under the heading “Historical Data and 
Remarks”, relative to the half-breed tract the following is found: 

“This tract was exclusively within the territory of the Oto 
and they were proportionately compensated therefor by the other 
tribes interested in the cession. The boundary of this tract was 
first surveyed in 1837-1838 by McCoy and shows the reserve 
to contain 143,647.33 acres. Between 1855 and 1858 the boundary 
was several times re-surveyed. To quiet disputes, the act of 
Congress of June 12, 1858, reestablished the McCoy line as the 
true boundary. Owing to encroachments of the Missouri River, 
the tract then contained only 120,681.59 acres. 

The tract between the McCoy line and the line of 1858, which 
ran further west, was sold by the act of February 28, 1859, for 
the benefit of the Half-Breeds.” 


This explanation was received in a letter from the Assistant 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, Washington, D. C., dated 
February 20, 1935. The letter also states, referring to the two 1858 
diagrams: “The plat approved March 15, 1858, returns the area as 
137,938.36 acres, and the plat approved October 27, 1858, returns an 
area of 120,675.91 acres”. 

5U. S. Statutes at Large, volume XI, p. 327. 
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and the thirteenth section of the act of July twelfth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight, so much money as shall equal that de 
ficiency, estimating the same at one dollar and twenty-five cents 
per acre, which said sum of money shall be paid to the Secretary 
of the Interior to be held by him in trust for such of said half- 
breeds as shall be found entitled to it, and by him be paid to 
them or invested for their benefit as he thinks most judicious 
and proper, after the said mixed bloods shall have relinquished 
to the United States all their interests in and to said deficiency 
in said reservation,.”6 

The survey of October, 1858, divided the tract into townships, 
ranges, sections, and lots. On account of the irregular lines of the 
Missouri River and the two Nemahas and the diagonal line on the 
west, the most of the tract was irregular lots. Provision was made 
for the assignment and allotment to the individuals entitled thereto 
in accordance with the treaty, which authorized the president to 
assign each individual not exceeding a section of 640 acres. 

On August 4th, 1857, William Starke was appointed a special 
agent to make such assignment and allotment of 320 acres to each in- 
stead of 640 acres. Letter No. 282 2 of the Office of Indian Affairs, 
Department of the Interior, appointing Starke, gives a brief history 
of the tract and outlines his duties 


Half Breed Census 

As shown by this letter, J. D. Sharp had been appointed on May 
14, 1856, a special commissioner to “report the number and names of 
such of the Half-breeds and mixed bloods of the Omaha, Iowa and 
Ottoe Tribes, and of the Yancton and Santie Bands of the Sioux 
Indians .. . entitled to participate in the reservation ra 
A copy of the Sharp list of half-breeds cannot now be located 


either in the Office of Indian Affairs, the General Land Office, or 


elsewhere 

There is on file in the office of the Nemaha County Abstract 
Company at Auburn, Nebraska what purports to be a certified copy, 2 
but which shows only a part of those certified. This copy was 
certified by Edward P. Smith, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in 1874, 
from files in that office. Barada, Deroin, Drip, Fontinelle, Lecompt, 


Laflesch, Pilcher, and Robedeaux are significant surnames 


Land Allotment 

Pursuant to the instructions contained in the letter above 
noted, William M. Stark, Special Commissioner, made assignment 
and allotment of lands to the individuals. We give a half page of 
allotments taken from the photostatic copy? of allotment of lands 


in the tract: 


6U. S. Statutes at Large, volume XI, p. 401. 
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30 
Bes Township 4 N Range 17 E. | 
| Lot No. 1 of Section 34 26150 
No. 196 » m4 " 43 50/00 
> -* * ” 33 36/90 
| Amabel Deroin 3 ‘ 33 44/10 
» /- 9 33 46 10 
SE%of SE% 2 33 40 
NW Yof SEG ~ 33 40 
Same remark as abo ve* 283/60 
No. 197 Township 1 N Range 17 E 
Josephette Martin EY of Section 24 320) 
Same remark as abo/ve 
No. 198 Township 2 N Range 17 FE 
Charles Robedoux W% of Section 27 320 
| Same remark as abo've 
| No. 199 Township 4 N Range 15 F 
| John Pilcher EY% of Section 36 320 
| Same remark as abo|ve 





*Patent sent to Agent Vanderslice February 16, 1861 


From the date of the treaty to the survey and allotment in 
1858 I have no definite information, but conclude that the tract was 
occupied by the different tribes and bands as tribal land and used 
for hunting and fishing 

The provision in the treaty authorizing the president to make 
allotment to the individuals was likely upon the theory that these 
mixed bloods might be converted into farmers by giving to each a 
farm of 320 acres, but if so it seems to have been a “noble experiment” 
which failed. After the allotments were made, patents were issued 
conveying to the individual the land alloted them respectively, with- 
out any restrictions as to their power to convey. 

From several years experience as an abstractor in Nemaha Co 
unty, I find that the title to the several tracts allotted did not remain 
very long in the hands of those to whom allotted and the same was 
sold at about the first opportunity. I find that not only the adult 
persons disposed of their lands quickly, but that where minors received 
land it very frequently occurred that the parent was appointed guard 
ian and made application to sell the real estate of his ward. As soon 
as patents were issued the land became taxable. The usual grounds 
for application to sell land of minors was that there was delinquent 
taxes and the land was not productive, and it was necessary to sell 
to pay taxes. Usually an order was entered directing the guardian 
to sell land, and very few instances are of record where the guardian 


accounted for the proceeds of the sale 

















Judge C. O. Snow 


Auburn 


Charles O. Snow is a native son. Soon after his birth in 
Nemaha County in 1858 his family moved to Missouri. In 1881 he 
returned to Sheridan, now Auburn, Nebraska, and clerked in general 
stores. Judge Snow was elected County Clerk of Nemaha County 
in 1898, again in 1914 and 1916; and Nemaha County Judge in 1924, 
1928 and 1932. He was an abstractor from 1901 until 1920 and en- 
gaged in the loan and insurance business from 1919 to 1924 

Judge Snow married Anna M. Moore at Sheridan (Auburn), 
March 12, 1882. Of three children, two daughters, Edna and LaVeta, 


grew to womanhood 


One particular instance of speed in disposing of land is found 
in Deed Record “A”, Page 349 of the Records of Nemaha County, 
which shows certificate of allotment from Wm. Stark, Special Com- 
missioner, to Louis Neals allotting him 320.acres dated September 21, 
1857; attached to and recorded with said certificate is an assignment 


42- 
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made by Louis Neals assigning all his right and title to Isaac N 
Whyte. 

It appears, however, that October 30, 1860, Isaac N. Whyte re- 
conveyed to Louis Neals an undivided 2-16 of the land which was 
platted and laid out as the townsite of Aspinwall. Louis Neals 
was one of the proprietors of that town, and it is likely that this 
transaction was for the purpose of locating a town. Aspinwall was 
quite a flourishing town in the steamboat days, where there was a 
landing on the Missouri River, but the town is now extinct and the 
land is farming land 


Ownership Retained 

It was the privilege of the writer to have been personally ac- 
quainted with a number of those receiving original allotment of lands, 
among which were some notable exceptions to this general rule. The 
most outstanding case was a family named Welch; consisting of a 
mother and five children. Annice Welch, a half-breed Otoe, 30 years 
of age at the time of taking the census, received 318.8 acres, and each 
of her children received approximately 320 acres. Her daughter 
Maria Welch, at that time 10 years of age, was married in 1867 to a 
highly respected farmer, and she developed into a fine Christian 
lady, honored and respected by all who knew her, and raised a family 
of which any American mother might be proud 

A part of the original tract allotted to Annice Welch was kept 
in the family and 80 acres of the same is now owned by one of her 
grand-daughters. Eighty acres of the land allotted to Maria Welch 
is now owned by one of her daughters. The tract allotted another 
of the daughters of Annice Welch is now owned by her grandson. 
Of the lands allotted to the Welch family, 865 acres are now owned by 
the children of Maria Welch. 

Another notable exception was that of Elizabeth Ebbs, who at 
the time of the allotment was a half-breed Otoe, and the wife of 
John Ebbs, at that time a soldier in the regular army stationed at 
Fort Randall. John Ebbs afterward enlisted at Johnsville, Maryland, 
February 14, 1862, served through the civil war, and was mustered 
out July 12, 1865, with the rank of Major, Company B.7 

Mrs. Ebbs located on the land soon after the allotment and was 
joined by her husband after the war, where they made their home un- 
til her death April 5th, 1870. By her will she left the land to her 
husband, John Ebbs, who retained the ownership until his death. 
By his will, admitted to probate March 4, 1903, he left the land to 
his son and daughter 

The daughter, Mrs. Henrietta Stotts, retained ownership of her 
part of the land until August 18, 1925, when she sold 180 acres to 
Hon. John H. Morehead for $18,000.00 


THeitman’s Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States 
Army lists a John Ebbs as Major, 3rd New York Cavalry. 
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Mrs. Stotts was born on the land allotted to her mother and made 
her home on the same unt‘: about the time it was sold. She was 
married to John B. Stotts, a highly respected and successful farmer, 
and raised her family on the land given to her mother. She was a 
good wife, mother, and neighbor, highly respected by all who knew 
her. The writer, with his family, has had the privilege of visit- 
ing Mrs. Stotts on the original tract given to her mother 

I talked with her in December, 1934, concerning her family 
history and had her consent to use her family name in this history. 
She at that time expressed a willingness to be present at its pre- 
sentation to the Historical Society. She stated that she was not 
ashamed of her Indian blood and had taught her children not to be. 

I regret very much to note the death of Mrs. Stotts, which 
occurred at the home of her daughter in Auburn, after the conversa- 
tion above related, on the last day of December, 1934. 


Inheritance Complications 

For the purpose of illustrating the complications arising in 
determining who were the legal heirs at law of some of those half- 
breeds who died owning land, I give the following details from one 
of the earliest probate records in Nemaha County. 

Joseph Deroin, a half-breed Otoe, died in Nemaha County April 
21, 1858. An administrator was appointed who died before the es- 
tate was settled, and another administrator was appointed. On 
August 8, 1860, Sula Deroin filed a petition alleging that she was 
his widow, and that Catherine, William, Margaret, Josephine, and 
Amaab were his children, aged 14, 10, 7, 5, and 2 years, and that 
about five months after his death another child was born named Baron 
The petition claimed certain property exempt and asked for an allow- 
ance for support of herself and minor children. 

The administrator filed objections to the allowance and alleged 
that she was not the lawful wife of the deceased. A date for hear- 
ing was fixed and hearing. Witnesses were sworn and their test- 
timony reduced to writing in long hand, which I give as follows: 


Sula Deroin 


Vs 
Heath Nuckalls, Admr; 
Estate of Joseph Deroin, 


Samuel Ross sworn and examined; 


I was acquainted with Joseph Deroin in April 1858; Do you 
know if Deroin had a wife at that time; Only by hearsay, I was 
acquainted with a woman he called his wife Sula; Do you know 
that he had another wife; I see another woman, he claimed 
Sula as his wife; the other woman was packing and going to the 
Blue with him as his camp mate; I think he returned back 
without her and shortly after was killed. The supposition of 
the people was that Sula was the first wife and the other was 
his second wife; Do you know that Sula his first wife; Answer I 
do not; Deroin had children by Sula. 
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James Rhoades; 

I know Joe Deroin in April 1858; I know he had some women, 
he called them his wives, Sula Deroin was one and the other J 
did not know her name. Joe Deroin called them his squas and 
treated them so; He had no children by the last woman that I 
know of, he told me that one of his wives died at the Blue six 
or eight months previous; that this woman was a sister of the 
other woman of whom I have spoken. 


David B. Hail; 

I was well acquainted with Joseph Deroin in April 1858, | moved 
him to the Blue; He then had three wives; In the fall of 1857, 
Charlie Robidoux stole one of his wives to Joseph, she after- 
ward came back; When Joseph Deroin would not receive her; 
Afterwards he took her; as his wife; Sula was his oldest woman 
as I believe. Sula appeared to have the care of his family; 
When Deroin went to the Blue in 1857 he ‘took the other two 
wives with him and left Sula at home. Deroin had one child I 
think by one of his other wives; Deroin treated those other 
women as his wives and called them so; Five years ago I came 
to St. Deroin and at that time, I thing Joe Deroin had only 
one wife and that was Sula; the next winter or the second winter 
after he had two wives, I do not know whether Sula was ever 
married to Joe. but I suppose they were married in the usual 
Indian manner which was to take one another and go ahead 


Robert Whitecloud; 

I have known Sula Deroin from a child, since I was a child; 
She was reared in my fathers family; when she was between four 
or five (that is 23 years ago) my father Frank Whitecloud mar 
ried her to Jeffrey his interpretor; She lived with him about a 
year and then refused to stay with him. After she parted from 
him she married an Indian named Black-Hoof, and she lived 
with him until he died; after that she was a widow for some 
time until Joseph Deroin took her about 18 years ago; He took 
her lawfully according to our custom by exchanging property 
\fter their marriage, father gave them wagon al horses to 
commence on. For the last 15 years I have been more or less 
around the house, he has always kept her and claimed her ever 
since; When Joe Deroin had a trading post at the Blue, he took 
another woman whom he stole from an Indian Medecine Horse, 
and afterwards the brothers of the stolen woman gave Joe an 
other woman; The woman he stole then went off with Chariey 
Robedeaux; she afterward came back and lived with Joseph 
Deroin, Jeffers was living at the time Sula and Joe Deroin were 
married: The custom among the Indians is that after the mar- 
riage the parents of the girl keeps one horse as evidence of the 
marriage rene if the marriage is disolved, the man may take 
the horse. Joe Deroin had a sister of Sula as his wife before 
he married Sula; She was living at the time Joe married Sula 
and he had them both as wives for some time. I should say 
about two years; Deroin children by Sula, are Catherine about 
16 or 17; William about 13; Margaret 10 or 11; Josephine 8 or 9; 
Arab 5 and Baron 2; Sula had one child by Jeffery, he lived in 
St. Joseph, Joseph Deroin had one child by Sulas sister now 
living named Frank, he was not regularly married to her be 
cause he did not pay for her. Joe Deroin married Sulas sister 
the first above spoken of lawfully according to our Indian cus- 
toms. 
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November 12, 1860 the court made an order finding that Sula 
Deroin was the lawful wife of Joseph Deroin, and that the five chil- 
dren named above were his heirs, and making an allowance of $200.00 
for support for one year I do not find anything in the record to 
show that the amount was ever paid. 

The land allotted to Joseph Deroin, to-wit: East half of Section 
36, Township 4, Range 16, was conveyed to Charles M. Greaver, who 
was the first administrator of the estate as shown by an abstract com 
piled by the writer. Sula Deroin conveyed the same land to Greaver 
by deed dated September 26, 1857. In said abstract appears an 
affidavit by J. L. Stevens stating that he well knew that Joseph 
Deroin and Sula Deroin who conveyed to Greaver were husband and 
wife 
Life and Death of Joseph Deroin 

Concerning the death of Joseph Deroin, I quote from a History 
of Nemaha County, published by John H. Dundas in 1902, page 39: 

“In the spring of 1858, Joseph Deroin, the man who founded 

St. Deroin and who was really It, had an unpaid account against 

one Beddow Instead of placing the account in the hands of a 

lawyer who would write a saucy letter and forget all about it, 

as is done nowadays, Mr. Deroin declared he would have his 
money if he had to whip the man who owed it. As he neared 

Beddow’s cabin he was warned and told to come no further, but 

he was determined and as he reached the yard fence he was fired 

on by Beddow and instantly killed.” 

On file in the estate of Joseph Deroin is a claim of U. C. John 
son for $50.00 for prosecuting Beddow 

As shown by the probate record of Joseph Deroin, the only land 
he owned at the time of his death was an undivided 1-10 interest in 
the town of St. Deroin appraised at $250.00. It was three times 
offered for sale at administrator’s sale and not sold for want of 
bidders. 

The town of St. Deroin was located on part of the Joseph Deroin 
tract and was one of the earliest trading posts in the Territory, 
with steam boat landing on the Missouri River. That part of the 
town on the low lands was swallowed up by the river and the town 
has long since been numbered among the “has beens”. 

From all information I have been able to gather, Joseph Deroin 
was the most notorious of those allotted land, not only on account 
of his marital relations and violent death, but I find from the list 
of allotments that he seems to have secured extra land. On page 12, 
No. 74, Joseph Deroin was allotted 319.40 acres in Section 36, Town- 
ship 4, Range 16, and on page 19, No. 122, he was allotted the north 
half of Section 1, Township 3, Range 16, which adjoins the first 
tract, one being in what is now Nemaha County and the other in 
Richardson Courtty, indicating that by some means he worked the 
U. S. Government for a double allotment. The only information 
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concerning the double allotment which I can get from the government 
is that there might have been two Indians named Joseph Deroin, or 
that under the treaty the president had the discretion to allot not 
exceeding 640 acres to each individual, and hence he did not receive 
more than was stipulated in the treaty. 8 


Question of Title 

The titles to these Indian lands have always been the subject 
of a great deal of litigation, even to this date. 

On November 22, 1934 a suit was instituted in the District Court 
of Richardson County to quiet title to the tract of land upon which 
the village of Shubert is located against the heirs of Louis Deroin, 
to whom the tract was allotted, and who died owning the same; and 
no proper determination of his heirs was ever had 

February 4, 1935 John T. Weber instituted suit in the District 
» lands allotted to Mary 


Court of Nemaha County to quiet title t 
Jane Simpson 

The most perplexing problem connected with the title to these 
Indian lands in Nemaha County, with which the writer has had exper- 
ience, was due to the fact that when the survey of the tract into 
sections and lots, was made, only the tract within the reserve was 
surveyed and lots numbered, beginning with Lots 1, 2, 3, etc After 
ward the lands in the same township and range, not a part of the half- 
breed tract were surveyed, and this survey began numbering lots in 
the northeast corner of sections 1, 2, 3, etc., according to custom. In 
order to keep from having duplicate numbers of lots in the same 
section, the lots in the half-breed tract were changed, but then this 
survey was cancelled and the original lots designated in the half- 
breed tract were re-instated. In the meantime, patents were issued 
for two lots of the same number in the same section, thereby creating 
two titles to lots 1, 2, 3, etc., and it was hard to make a title examiner 
understand whether he was examining a title to a white-man’s Lot 
1, 2, 3, or the title of a half-breed’s Lot 1, 2, and 3 About the only 
way to identify them was by the number of acres for which patent 


was issued. 


A Productive Region 

This vast tract of land, 30 miles in length on its western boundary 
and ten miles on its southern boundary, containing more than 120,000 
acres of land, constitutes today one of the most productive tracts 
in the state. 

Its valleys have been improved by drainage districts and the 
channels of the two Nemahas straightened, converting swamp and 

8Since writing the above there has been published a history of the 

death of Joseph Deroin and a part of his life described above by 
Eunice Haskins of Stella, a clipping of which is included with the 
other documents accompanying this article. (See Note 2.) 
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boggy land into rich farming lands. Its hill lands, in addition to 
being fertile farming lands, are said to be the best fruit lands in 
the state 


The extensive commercial orchards of the Shubert Orchard Com 
pany, J. F. Shubert and Shubert Brothers, have more than 700 acres 
in the original tract in bearing apple trees 

Hon. Arthur J. Weaver and his associates have more than 400 
acres of apple orchards and a large acreage of peach trees in the 
hali-breed tract. | have no doubt the delicious apples with which 
Governor Weaver has regaled the Historical Society for several 


years were grown on the half-breed tract 

I am told by experts that the best fruit lands in the state are to 
be found in this interesting strip of land The towns which ar 
still in existence located in the tract are Shubert, Barada, and Rul 


in Richardson County. None are left in Nemaha County 


HOMESTEAD NATIONAL MONUMENT OF AMERICA 


By Congressman H. C. Luckey 
During the past session of the seventy-fourth Congress we started 
the fight to have the Daniel Freeman Homestead, the first homestead 
established under the General Homestead Act, established as a Na- 
tional Monument. Thus far we have not been successful, but the 
cause is by no means lost, and I confidently look forward to the day 
when the Homestead National Monument of America will be a real- 
ity rather than a dream 
During the first eighty years of our national existence the slow 
tide of empire crept gradually westward. Pushed by economic forces, 
many of the pioneers sought homes farther west where they might 
build for themselves and their children amid conditions offering the 
greatest opportunity. During these eighty years'there were no free 
lands given by the federal government 
With the rapid settlement of the ever-advancing frontier there 
came to be formed a widespread movement for free homesteads. This 
led to the formation in 1852 of the Free Soil Party. The first actual 
attempt to establish a homestead law came as the result of the in- 
troduction of a bill by Congressman G. A. Grow of Pennsylvania 
Under the provisions of this bill settlers were required to pay twenty- 
five cents per acre. The bill passed the House and Senate it 


1860, 
only to be met with a veto by President Buchanan 

Again in 1862 the Grow Bill was proposed, and as a result of 
that bill and subsequent debates the Free Homestead Act was passed 
on May 20, 1862. President Lincoln signed the Act, which was to 
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become effective on January 1, 1863. This Act was a measure to re 
lieve unemployment, which in the period following 1854 was quite 
acute, and to provide a wider economic field to those who were unablk 
to pay the low purchase price the government had formerly demanded 
for the national domain 

The Homestead Act became effective January 1, 1863, at a period 
when the states were torn by the Civil War. Daniel Freeman was 
a soldier in the Union Army when the General Homestead Act was 
signed. While on furlough he selected a site on Cub Creek in Cage 
County upon which to file his homestead claim. He arrived in Brown 
ville, Nebraska which was the nearest land office, on December 31, 
1862. Many others had also gone to Brownville to file on land, but 
because of the fact that Daniel Freeman’s furlough expired on Jan- 
vary Ist it was arranged that he be allowed to make the first filing 
By special consent the land office was opened at midnight and was 
kept open for the few minutes for Daniel Freeman to file his appli- 
cation for the first homestead in the United States. This enabled 
Daniel Freeman, following his service in the Union Army, to bring 
nis bride to Gage County and to build a home on the first free home- 
stead ever allotted by a wise and provident government. 

In 1931 the citizens of Beatrice and the Chamber of Commerce 
of Beatrice began the movement to convert Homestead Number One 
into a national park. Two different bills were introduced in Congress 
to provide for the establishment of this park, but on neither occasion 
did the bills receive any consideration. 

Believing that the General Homestead Act had been one of 
the most important factors in the winning of the West, and desiring 
to see the significance of that Act perpetuated forever, Senator Geo. 
W. Norris and I agreed to make an effort to secure the necessary 
legislation to establish this national park. For that purpose we in- 
troduced identical bills in the Senate and in the House of Represent- 
atives. These bills, S. 1307 and H. R. 4878, were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys in the Senate and to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands in the House of Representatives. 

The Senate Bill was amended in the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys to provide for the establishment of the Homestead Na- 
tional Monument of America rather than the Homestead National 
Park. The Senate Bill was reported on March 23 and passed the Sen- 
ate on March 29th. This action on the part of the Senate paved the 
way for House action. 

The Honorable Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, on 
April 1 submitted the department’s report on the two bills. In that 
report Mr. Ickes recommended the change from a national park 
establishment to that of a national monument establishment. He 
further recommended that the authorization for an appropriation be 
stricken out and that there be inserted provisions for acquiring the 
land by donation. These recommendations precluded any hope for 
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the bill’s passage unless the proposed amendments were made, or 
unless the Department withdrew the recommendation eliminating the 
appropriation authorization. Secretary Ickes, in submitting his re- 
port, had been governed largely by a report given on March 7th by 
Acting Director of the Budget, Mr. 'D. W. Bell, who held that the 
appropriation of $24,000 would not be in accord with the President's 
financial program. 

To secure a favorable committee report on the bill from the 
House committee it was agreed between Senator Norris and myself 
to substitute the Senate Bill, already passed, for the House Bill and 
make an attempt to get Secretary Ickes to reconsider his stand on 
the appropriation. As the result of renewed negotations with the 
Bureau of the Budget a report was filed by Mr. Bell with Secretary 
Ickes removing the budget difficulty in the way of establishing the 
National Monument. Upon the basis of the June Ist letter of the 
Bureau of the Budget, Secretary Ickes made a favorable report to 
the Committee on Public Lands, and on June 12th the committee 
reported the bill for House consideration and it was placed on the 
Union calendar. 

Under existing procedure in the House it was necessary to have 
the bill placed on the Consent Calendar in order that consideration 
might be had before adjournment of the session. Upon request the 
bill was placed on the Consent Calendar. It is necessary to secure 
unanimous consent for the consideration of such bills, and it is pos 
sible for consideration to be blocked by the objection of any one 
member of the House. Thus began a long series of negotiations to 


enlist the support of the various members for this bill. 


I cannot speak too highly of the fine cooperation given me by 
a great number of groups and also individuals. Chairman Rene L 
DeRouen of the Committee on Public Lands and all the members of 
that committee aided and assisted me in many ways. The Freeman 
Park Committee of Beatrice, the American Legion, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, the Nebraska State Historical Society, 
and many other patriotic and public-spirited groups, as well as hund- 
reds of public-spirited men and women, made direct appeals to vari 
ous members of Congress 

My colleagues of the House who represent our state, Mr. Mc 
Laughlin of the second district, Mr. Binderup of the fourth, Mr. Stefan 
of the third, and Mr. Coffee of the fifth, aided me in contacting vari- 
ous members, and they also fought for the measure on both occasions 
when it came up on the floor of the House. All those who are inter 
ested in this legislation owe a debt of gratitude to those men 

I might also add a word of appreciation for the fine cooperation 
given by the Speaker of the House, the Honorable Joseph H. Byrnes, 
who has been very helpful in many ways and who sincerely supports 
this measure 
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Perhaps little need be said of the results that came from the 
two attempts to secure passage of the bill. Representative Bacon of 
New York objected on the first unanimous consent appearance of the 
bill but withdrew his objection and allowed the bill to be passed over 
without prejudice, thus keeping it status quo, after Congressman 
Stefan had made a fine appeal to him to withdraw his objection and 
allow the bill to be passed. A second attempt to force the measure 
through was made when, after arrangements were made with the 
Speaker, the bill was called up under a consent request. This time 
Representative Taber objected, but again after a vigorous defense 
by my colleagues, Mr. McLaughlin and Mr. Stefan, and myself, the 
bill was allowed to be passed over without prejudice. 

I have by no means abandoned hope for the enactment of this 
bill. It now stands near the top of the Consent Calendar where it 
can easily be reached during the forth-coming session. Those who 
have so loyally devoted themselves toward securing its enactment 
are continuing their efforts. For my part I am quite frank in saying 
that I expect to continue the fight and will overlook no opportunities 
to secure its passage. I believe that the objection of those who op 
pose the establishment of all additional monuments and parks can be 
overcome. The realization will come that we should perpetuate for- 
ever one of the greatest acts of a wise and provident government— 
an Act that brought about the winning of the West. This monu 
ment to those pioneer heroes, men and women, should be established 
to conserve for all time the history of one of the greatest peace-time 


struggles ever made. 


Mark Spotted Tail Camp 

Prof. E. P. Wilson, President of the Historical Society, organized 
a party of Chadron pioneers including P. B. Nelson, early homesteader 
and trader, B. J. Peterson, and Hudson Mead to locate Spotted Tail’s 
Beaver Creek camp. On November 9, 1934 they joined a delegation 
from Rosebud, S. D. including Brave Bird, Swift Bear, Stephen Spot 
ted Tail, and Jake La Pointe, interpreter. Brave Bird, who was with 
Spotted Tail in 1877, directed them to the site, on the Pine Ridge 
Hay Springs highway about a mile southeast of the U R ranch and 
a temporary marker was erected. Brave Bird said rough lumber 
cabins built and used by the soldiers were later occupied by the Brules 
The beef corral site was pointed out a half mile southwest of the 
camp. The party also visited Camp Sheridan and the Indian burial 


ground north of Camp Sheridan 
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PIERCE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
REPORTS PROGRESS 


By Esther K. Hansen, President 








Esther K. Hansen 


lam not a pioneer! I got here too late! 

However, I can boast of one thing, an important date in history 
which all the pioneers remember coincides with the date of my birth 
I once asked my mother “Didn’t you raise anything in 1894?" And 
her quick reply was “Only a daughter,” and I have no sisters 

I am proud of the fact that I am a granddaughter of one of the 
pioneers in the first wagon train that settled Pierce County in 1869 
I was born on my grandfather's, Frederick Kolterman’s, homestead 
My mother is still residing there 
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I feel 1 am only voicing what my father, J. Ferdinand Kolterman, 
would say to you if he were living today, but perhaps in much more 
convincing words than I can say to you. 

We have organized up in Pierce County a very fine Historical 
Society, only one year old, boasting of 156 members. 

It was organized by Dr. A. E. Sheldon of Lincoln during the 
Diamond Jubilee celebration of Pierce County in 1934, at which time 
a celebration was held which surpassed anything ever held in the 
County. 

A display of exhibits held at that time, filled one of the large 
vacant store buldings, and every kind of relic was brought, nothing 
seemed too precious for people to bring and nothing was lost or 
broken as it was so efficiently managed by the chairman, one of our 
pioneers, Mrs. W. W. Riley, and her assistants. 


Pioneer headquarters were held in a hotel over fifty years old, a 
long, rambling, three-story frame structure with an old fashioned 
pillared porch stretching along the entire west side, facing Nebras- 
ka’s incomparable sunset. Here people brought their picnic lunches 
and free coffee was served. 

For weeks before various groups from the surrounding country- 
side practiced old fashioned songs, German, Bohemian, Yankee and 
Irish—and a song fest was staged—and did they sing! People of 
high or low degree, rich and poor—everyone was in the chorus—and 
how they loved it—and to this very day they sing. 

Another group that has played no small part in community 
spirit is a little band, they want to be called “Pioneer Band” but they 
acquired a nickname “Gesundheit Band” which means good health 
—and they cannot outgrow this name. This band consists of local 
business men, twelve in number, everyone the son, son-in-law or 
grandson of a Pierce County pioneer, and they go to the home of a 
pioneer on his birthday, serenade him, and always a large group of 
people, uninvited, go where this band goes. They sing and visit and 
usually a lunch of hamburger or weiners and coffee is served. 
Nothing has ever been done that created a finer feeling of fellowship. 
It was amid this setting our Historical Society was born—that was 
in September, 1934. 

In the spring of this year plans were made to restore old pioneer 
cemeteries, four in our county, and through the co-operation of 
county officials, men were sent to clean them up, set up broken tomb- 
stones. A chairman was appointed for each cemetery—and memorial 
services were held at two of them the Sunday preceding Decoration 
Day. 

I shall tell you about one of these cemeteries where I attended, 
as my grandmother is buried there. 

This cemetery consists of one acre of ground given for that pur- 
pose by one of our early homesteaders, Mr. Ferdinand Koehler and 
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wife, and it was coincident that it was exactly 55 years to the day 
when they deeded it for that purpose, until the first memorial exer- 
cises were held 

A few weeks previous to these exercises, the names on all the 
tombstones were secured and relatives or friends notified to decorate 
the graves of their loved ones. Many, of course, were not reached— 
had moved away or passed on, but the interest manifested by all the 
people is almost unbelievable. The fence around it was repaired 
and a gate put in, as there was none, and at these memorial services 
it was the first time an automobile had been driven on this bit of 
virgin prairie, with the old wagon trail plainly visible along its 
southern edge. Wild flowers were blooming everywhere, birds were 
singing as though they wondered why civilization could not stay 
where it belonged—and leave untouched this one little bit of the land 
of beginning. 

At these services the High School Band played, a talk was given 
by Dr. F. A. Long of Madison, a pioneer physician, who talked 
interestingly about the ravages of disease of the early day, due to 
lack of sanitation and medical attention. 

One of our pioneer sons, Mr. Lew Hall, gave a talk on the 
trials and joys of the early settlers—prairie fires, blizzards, etc 

I wish I had the gift of speech to tell you of the expressions 
and interest shown by the youthful high school students—who had 
to be directed to this cemetery only three and one-half miles from 
town. They had never seen or heard of it. This was all a revelation 
to them. New worlds explored 

One other cemetery, the Dedlow cemetery at Plainview also held 
Memorial services—and this coming year we expect to have services 
at all four 

At the present time plans are under way to erect a memorial 
to these early pioneers, a large piece of granite that is on one of the 
old homesteads is to be placed in the Court yard, with a plaque, as 
a fitting memorial. This rock is about ten feet, high, it is to be left 
in its original state, in keeping with the life of these early settlers, 
who practiced economy always 

On September 22nd of this year, we held a get-to-gether,—an 
Old Settlers Picnic, sponsored by the Historical Society and Diamond 
Jubilee Society at the Pierce Fair grounds. The large dance pavilion 
was converted into a dining room with long tables and picnic 
baskets were brought and free coffee was served by the Historical 
Society. 

At 2:30 in the afternoon, a program was given in the grandstand, 
with Mr. Will Maupin of Lincoln, the speaker. Band, cow girls 
and pioneer talks. Words fail me when I tell you my astonishment at 
the huge crowd of people gathered—over 2,000—and how they enjoyed 
it! We had not installed a loud speaker, not expecting any such a 
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crowd, but they were a patient group and made the best of the 
situation. People came from Kansas, lowa and other states especial- 
ly for the event—invited by members of the Historical Society who 
were all notified and of course accounts were given in the county 
newspapers. 

These early settlers were endowed with an indomitable faith 
and courage. The influence that faith and doubt have had on the 
progress of the world might well engage the thoughtful attention 
of abler minds than mine. 

Faith and doubt are the two great forces that have been working 
on the mind of man from the first dawn of history down to the 
present time. Faith has inspired man to action, doubt has clogged 
the wheels of progress or stopped them altogether. 

As one of the younger mothers, I pass this thought on to you 
“Are we teaching our children the art of appreciation of and gratitude 
toward these early settlers?” 

In our schools and colleges we teach the art of music, art of 
science, art of literature and many other arts—but do we remind 
and teach our children that it was the early pioneer who made these 
other arts possible? 

Under a false allure of progress and adancement, so many of us 
forget old trails. We wonder why we bothered with them, why we 
accepted them, why we were ever satisfied with their uninteresting 
slow, commonplace and heavy ways 

We think we outgrow the things with which we started. We 
have gotten beyond them, when, as a matter of fact, they are lying 
just around the corner, waiting for us to re-discover them again 

And what a lot of re-discovering and re-appraising the world 
has been doing the past few years. What a lot of realizing how 
unimportant most of us really are. What a lot of acknowledging 
that we haven't outgrown very much. A world depressed with finan 
cial troubles, rocked with revolutions, subjected to major catastrophes 
and facing vast unemployment and now in the throes of another war. 
It seems that we haven't outgrown anything. 

Perhaps we had better go back to some of those things we 
were made to do many years ago. Older people said they were 
good for us, perhaps we would better start all over again. 

From the sordid circumstances we think we outgrow—have the 
faith and courage of our fathers. The return to beginnings has 
never lost its power over the lives of men, and in its presence they 
have found the same peace, year after year, undimmed and uncon 
quered. 

In closing, permit me to read a poem entitled “Charity” given 
me by Mr. Lew Hall, one of our pioneers who said “This was the 
spirit of the early pioneers’—Oh! could we go back to that today! 
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CHARITY 


Could we but draw back the curtains 
That surround each other’s lives, 
See the naked heart and spirit, 

Know what spur the action gives, 
Often we should find it better, 

Purer than we judge we should, 

We should love each other better 

If we only understood 


Could we judge all deed by motives, 
See the good and bad within, 

Often we should love the sinner, 

All the while we loathe the sin, 
Could we know the powers working 
To overthrow integrity, 

We should judge each other’s errors 
With most patient charity. 


If we knew the cares and trials 

Knew the effort all in vain, 

And the bitter disappointment, 
Understood the loss and gain— 
Would the grim, external roughness 
Seem, I wonder, just the same? 
Should we help, where now we hinder? 
Should we pity where we blame? 


Ah, we judge each other harshly, 
Knowing not life’s hidden force, 
Knowing not the fount of action 
Is less turbid than its source, 
Seeing not amid the evil 
All the golden grains of good; 
Oh! we'd love each other better 
If we only understood 
—Selected. 


— - ————() . — 


Nebraska City Cut-off in York County 

The Society sent Mrs. Anna Bemis Cutler, York, a blueprint 
indicating the Nebraska City Cut-off of th 
County \ project to locate a marker where it leaves York County 


e Oregon Trail across York 


on the West was under way 
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THE NEBRASKA FERA ART EXHIBIT 
By Ernest F. Witte 


My subject is not really art. It is current history. When future 
histories of the state and nation are written the period beginning 
March, 1933 will be given considerable study. You may not agree 
with the policies or program carried forward since March, 1933, but 
you will have to agree that the period is crammed full of experiments 
of exciting interest. 

One of the minor programs undertaken in the winter of 1933 was 
the CWA art project. A census of those out of work revealed the fact 
that many persons formerly earning all or a part of their livelihood 
from painting, wood carving, fancy work, and sculpture were unable 
to pursue their artistic careers or to find other means of livelihood. 
In trying, therefore, to design programs of work for those unem- 
ployed (although not necessarily on relief) which would arouse their 
interest and enthusiasm, the government decided to begin an art pro- 
ject, some of the results of which formed a display at the annual meet- 
ing of the Historical Society.* 

Not a few people were amazed, and I still am, to learn of the 
number of people in Nebraska who were employed on, or interested 
in the art project, and of the enthusiasm developed by those so en- 
gaged. We seldom think of Nebraska as the home of much artistic 
endeavor and yet we discovered a weaith of talent and ability among 
those out of work and willing to accept employment on this art 
project. 

Twenty-eight artists were employed on the project. They were 
selected on the basis of their qualifications as artists and upon their 
need of employment. They were allowed to select the American 
scene in all its phases and a surprising variety of native subjects 
were chosen. The project was supervised locally by Mr. Thomas 
R. Kimball (deceased) of Omaha, and Mrs. Wilda Chase Reeder of 
Fremont, to whom a great deal of credit for the success of the work 
is due. 

The artists were classified into two groups. Those in “A” group 
were paid $45.00 per week. Those in “B” group received $26.50 per 
week. Some were trained, others untrained. One of the finest of 
all the pictures produced was painted by an untrained artist. 

There are a number of pictures which portray early Nebraska 
history. It is unfortunate that members of the staff of the State His- 
torical Society were not called upon to advise on historical details 
of some of the pictures since this would have increased their histor- 


*See list of pictures appended 
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ical value. Among those pictures which portray early Nebraska 
history are: 

Beard’s, “The First Man to Settle Sioux City”; Myre’s, “Sioux 
City’s First School Teacher”; Stevens’, “Building the Log Cabin”; 
Stevens’, “Buffaloes”; and Lux’s, “The Soddy Nebraska Prairies 1870.” 

Activities along the Missouri River are represented by the fol- 
lowing pictures, all by Mr. Smetana: 

“Freeing the Barge,’ “Driving the Ice Breakers,” and “The 
X-3183.” 

\ series of drypoint and aquatint etching by Mr. Byxbe are of 
unusual interest to most Nebraskans. These include. 

“A Stump for Every Tree,” “The Birthplace of Arbor Day,” “But 
Woman’s Work Is Never Done,” “Morning Comes to the Range,” 
“Chores,” “The Low Hills of Nebraska,” “Residence of Mr. Duroc,” 
“Dairy of Dan V. Stephens; Headquarters of Brown Swiss Cattle,” 
“Nebraska, Fewest Trees per Capita,” and “R. F. D.” 

Two series of Indian heads which have aroused considerable 
comment are: 

Ennis’ “Standing Bear”; and Berk’s, “He-las-kas,” “Mah-gon-be,” 
and “Last Horse.” 

One artist, Mr. Leindecker, used the works of Edgar Allen Poe 
for his inspiration, resulting in: 

“Fall of the House of Usher,” “Landers Cottage,” “Domain of 
Arnheim,” and “Island of the Fay.” 

The other pictures are all interesting, all have histories—but | 
wish to call attention especially to one painted by an untrained artist 
It is by Ruth Ratliff of Omaha, and is called “Moonlight Sonata.” 


Governor Bryan selected the five following named pictures which 
are now hanging in the Executive Mansion: 

“Untitled Landscape,” by Augustus Dunbier; “Rain in the Face,” 
by Louise Ennis; “Blizzard of ’88,"" by Sarah Green; “Nebraska Cot 
tonwood,” by Ernest Roose; and “A Landscape,” by J. Laurie Wallace. 

The Nebraska Emergency Relief Committee, into whose care 
these pictures have been entrusted, believes that no organization in 
the state is more fitted to receive and display these pictures than the 
constituent branches of the State Historical Society. They have, there- 
fore, asked me to work out a plan whereby each county organization 
having suitable display space may be loaned a picture, not only for 
its display value, but for its historical significance in connection with 
an undertaking never before sponsored by an American government. 
Mr. Sheldon and I shall try to work out a distribution so that pic- 
tures of particular interest or significance to a given area will go to 
that area. It must also be borne in mind that all these pictures remain 
the property of the United States Treasury and can only be loaned 
to public institutions. 
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Aside from the interest in art which it created all over the coun- 
try, this project has two principal historic values, namely: 

1. That the government which is continually concerned with the 
promotion of material welfare, such as the development of better live 
stock, gave recognition to the creative and artistic urges of its citi 
zens and promoted art. 

2. That it developed an idea which not only allowed these in- 
dividuals to earn their daily bread, but stimulated interests and 
ambitions in their own field and took them out of the despair of the 
spirit. 

The following Public Works of Art Pictures were taken from 
the NERA offices to the State Historical Society for exhibition pur 
poses, October 4 5, 1935:* 


Catalog 
No. Name Artist 
154. Buffaloes Ernest Stevens, Nelign 
153 Building the Log Cabin Ernest Stevens, Neligh 
67 A Portrait Edwin Truman, Omaha 
92 He-las-kas H. A. Gustav Berk 
162 (?) The Covered Wagon Ernest Stevens, Neligh 
64 Standing Bear Miss Louise Ennis, Omaha 
91 Mah-gon-be H. A. Gustav Berk, Omaha 
94 Last Horse H. A. Gustav Berk, Omaha 
170 Workers Harry Krieger, Hastings 
147. The X-3183 Louis W. Smetana, Omaha 
36 Freeing the Barge Louis W. Smetana, Omaha 
89 High Sierras, Morning Augustus W. Dunbier, Omaha 
84 A Portrait J. Laurie Wallace, Omaha 
157 Cycle of Life Sarah Green, Lincoln 
160 First White Man To Settle Sioux 

City R. E. Beard, Moville, Ia 
159 Sioux City’s First School Teacher H. O. Myre, Sioux City, Ia. 
143 The Dugout Gladys Marie Lux, Lincoln 
104 The Soddy Nebraska Prairies 1870 Gladys Marie Lux, Lincoln 
168 Map of Nebraska Lillian Ibser, Lincoln 
176 A Tree Lillian Ibser, Lincoln 
24 Colonel Cunningham William E. Gilbert, Omaha 


17 Keene Abbott, Rep. of Literature William E. Gilbert, Omaha 
20 Child of Seven, English-Colonial 

*These pictures, which were on exhibition at the annual meeting 
of the Historical Society, form but a small part of the paintings and 
artistic work done by this proect. In addition to the artists listed 
here, the following artists worked on this project: Ellis Luis Burman, 
Lincoln: Rose Cohen, Lincoln; Elizabeth Dolan, Lincoln; Robert 
Gilder, South Omaha; Hellie G. Gleason, Omaha; Morris H. Gordon, 
Lincoln; Cecil L. Jolliff, Omaha; and John T. Robertson, Omaha 
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Catalog 
No. Name 
Ancestry 
95 Forest Scene from Hansel & 
Gretel 
25 A Stump For Every Tre« 
4 Miss Manchester’s Musical Pro 
gram for Homeless Men 
152 The Preacher’s Message to the 
Homeless Men 
82 Black Jack at the Transient 
Shelter 
116 The Wagon 
115. Early Pioneers 
141 Still Life of Indian Art 
150 Island of the Fay 
32 Chores 
26 The Birthplace of Arbor Day 
137. Fall of the House of Ushe 
148 Landers Cottage 
149 Domain of Arnheim 
110 Byrd 
139 Silence 
146 Cargo of Ballast 
179 Moonlight Sonata 
29 Woman's Work is Never Done 
145 Driving the Ice Breakers 
163 Westward 
136 Peer Gynt 
100 Otoe Indian Reservation 
30 Morning Comes to the Range 
73 Northwestern Elevators 
55 Be Careful 
56 Improve Yourseli 
15 Mulatto, 18 Years Old 
72 Preliminary for Nebraska 
Dynamos 
140 Historical Map of Nebraska 
49 They Won—You Must 
42 The Challenge 
39 A New Era 
40 Liberty 
51 Onward 
174 Buffaloes 
158 Wall Plaque 
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Artist 


William E. Gilbert, Omaha 


Robert J. Brinkema, Omaha 
| 


yman Byxbe, Omaha 


Elizabeth Olds, Omaha 
Elizabeth Olds, Omaha 
Elizabeth Olds, Omaha 
Frank Grattan, Stanton 
Frank Grattan, Stanton 
Lillian Ibser, Lincoln 

Albert H. Leindecker, Scotia 
l._yman Byxbe, Omaha 
Iyman Byxbe, Omaha 
\lbert H. Leindecker, Scotia 
\lbert H. Leindecker, Scotia 
\lbert H. Leindecker, Scotia 
\lbert H. Leindecker, Scotia 
Albert H. Leindecker, Scotia 
Louis W. Smetana, Omaha 
Ruth Ratliff, Omaha 


l.yman Byxbe, Omaha 
Louis W 
Alb H 
Robert J 


Sarah Green, Lincoln 


Smetana, Omaha 
Leindecker, Scotia 


Brinkema, Omaha 
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Lyman Byxbe, Omaha 
Herschel Elarth, Omaha 


Ernest Roose, Omaha 
Ernest Roose, Omaha 
William E. Gilbert, Omaha 


Herschel Elarth, Omaha 


Harry Krieger, Hastings 


Raymond Johnson, Omaha 


Raymond Johnson, Omaha 


Raymond Johnson, Omaha 


Raymond Johnson, Omaha 


Raymond Johnson, Omaha 


H. A Berk, 


Carl Gloe, Omaha 


Gustav Omaha 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 
Baker’s Ranch Attack ra, ae 


Mrs. Johnny Baker comments on the Pattison diary Referring 
to the September 30, 1865 entry, Mrs. Baker writes that Baker’s Ranch 
where the train attack occurred, was her husband’s parents’ ranch 
Her remembrance is that James H. Temple was not dead when found 
and that Mother Baker removed the arrow in his body with a pair 
of bullet moulds 

Mrs. Baker asks for additional copies of Vol. XV, No. 2 of the 
Nebraska History Magazine containing the Pattison Diary and the 
Montrose Monument article, and for a copy of the picture taken at 
the Fifth Cavalry Monument 


Missouri River, 1833 - 1935. 


Mayor Roy N. Towl sends $1.00 for a print of the Charles 
Bodmer picture of the Yellowstone on the Missouri in 1833, “Snags 
in the Missouri.” The Omaha executive remarks on the undoubted 
accuracy of this picture, and adds 

‘The River was 1/3 of a mile in width with heavy timber on 
its banks, many snags in its bed and had a torturous course 
much longer than the present course Now the straightened 
river hes no timber on its banks, no snags in its bed, is five 


times as wide as it was 100 years ago and forty per cent short 


from Sioux City to Plattsmouth This represents a shortening 
of 100 miles in that distance 


Nebraska Center, 1864. 


r. N. Bobbitt of Lincoln writes that he camped in Nebraska Center 
May 9, 1864, 


“I was camped * * * in Nebraska Center (on my way west), 
then in the eastern half of Buffalo Co. Nebr.—2% miles west of 
Gibbon, Nebraska—one of three white settlements north of 
Platte River, west of Columbus, Nebr.—8 or 10 houses—30 or 40 
people—open prairi« How they boasted. (Be the capital of 


Nebr. soon) 


Pioneer Drouth 

Oldtimer Frank Williams of Kearney writes that the early dry 
spells caused great cracks in the buffalo-grass-covered prairie, olten 
making travel very dangerous. He also recalls 

“those clear toned echoes we'd nearly always hear * * * when 

the atmosphere was quiet and during early morning hours.” 


Moses Merrill Landmark 

G. P. Miller, editor of the Papillion Times, sends word that the 
building on the Moses Merrill Mission site has burned. The fire 
place and chimney, surviving from the 1834 building, were not dest 
royed. Early action by the Sarpy County Historical Society to secure 
the site and preserve these portions of the first Nebraska mission 
would seem to be particularly timely 
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NEW BOOKS 
Reviewed by the Editor 


Old Jules, Mari Sandoz, Boston, Little, Brown and 
Company, 1935; 424 Pages; 16 illustrations. $3.00. 
(Book won over 582 competitors the Atlantic Month 
ly $5,000.00 prize for best non-fiction in 1935.) 


This is a book on Nebraska land settlement. In the 
wildest, roughest and farthest section of our state there 
is a land of rude, pine-clad mountains; scenic foothills; 
buffalo grass plains; sifting sandhills where the yucca, 
bunch grass, and sand cherry strive to screen and stop 
the moving sands; lakes and muskrat marshes; long dry 
valleys like fingers between the hills; clear springs and 
streams that leap down the canyons or flow with clearest 
loveliness over their sandy channels. 

In this land was the favorite home of the warlike 
Sioux and Cheyenne and the final scenes in the drama of 
the Great Plains war between the Indian and white man. 

To this land a little more than fifty years ago came 
the first white settlers to make their homes. They came 
from many lands and states,—Texas, Missouri, Iowa, 
New England, Europe, Everywhere. Together they 
fought the coyotes, the cattle kings, the northwest bliz 
zards, the hot winds and rainless summers,—and some- 
times fought each other. 

Miss Sandoz has given a picture of this land and this 
people—out of the full depths of her own life there as a 
baby, child, and woman. The picture is not perfect, but 
it will never be bettered by a later artist. She has given 
to American literature a new literary region and life 
and to Nebraska a new and higher place in the world of 
letters. The Nebraska State Historical Society rejoices 
in her achievement as well as in her services upon its 
staff. 

Central character in the book is Old Jules—the writ 
er’s father. It is a brave daughter who can give her own 
father the worst of it—and the best of it—in the interest 











Mari Sandoz 


of a true story. And not quite the best of it—for tlie full 
truth would put stronger emphasis on her father’s real 
achievement—making the sandhill desert blossom with 
glorious orchards and flowers. 

For the editor of this History Magazine, Miss Sandoz’ 
story is a transcript of his own early manhood years— 
twelve of them—as homesteader in the sandhills, frontier 
editor, lover of the wilderness. It was my fortune to 
know Jules Sandoz and many other characters of the 
book. Beyond that—to know the land, the people, the 
spirit of both land and people—at a time when the land 
was new and the heart was young. 

That old northwest Nebraska frontier! It is gone 
forever. In Old Jules it will live forever! 





Note:—The Atlantic Monthly for December, 1935, states that Miss 
Sandoz’ book has reached a sale of 85,000 copies—a remarkable record 
in two months. 
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Founders and Patriots of Nebraska. Edited and published 
by Nebraska Chapter, Founders and Patriots of America. Mrs. 
Charles H. Mullin, Chairman editorial committee. Pages 220: 
illustration 14. Printed July, 1935 by Citizens Printing Com- 
pany, 2308 “N” Street, Omaha. Price $1.75 and postage. 

This book, a collection of fifty two short stories and articles, is 
an achievement in the field of Nebraska history. Included in these 
stories are some of the most romantic and dramatic events in the 
history of our State, many of them told by persons who had part in 
the events described. 

The book is sponsored by a group of about fifty patriotic Neb- 
raska women, names familiar in Nebraska—active in the service of the 
state as homemakers, teachers, writers and leaders in good works 

It contains in convenient form some of the familiar stories of 
our State, many of them with added material. Besides, there are many 
stories and articles written for this book, never before published 
The volume as a whole will be treasured and largely read now and 
in the years to come. 

The book is not without errors*—such, for example, as the state- 
ment that Manuel Lisa in 1807 came up the Missouri river to Bellevue 
where he built a trading post. When these Daughters of Nebraska 
publish a new edition there should be very thorough research, 
scrutiny of every page and verification of every line. The sponsors 
are doing Nebraska splendid patriotic work. We welcome them as 
fellow workers in a field where there is room for their service. 


Dull Knife, (A Cheyenne Napoleon) 

E. A. Brininstool, 330 No. Poinsetta Place, Hollywood, California, 
author of “Chief Crazy Horse, His Career and Death” in Volume XII, 
No. 1 of the Nebraska History Magazine, sent the Society a copy of 
his new and interesting account of the Dull Knife Outbreak. The 
pamphlet contains a verification of the natural death of Dull Knife 
and a statement by Captain H. W. Wessels, acting commander at 
Camp Robinson at the time of the final outbreak. Mr. Brininstool 
also announces publication of an analysis of the Custer Battle by 
Colonel W. A. Graham which throws new light on the action of 
Major M. A. Reno, Custer’s second in command. These attractive 
pamphlets may be secured from Mr. Brininstool at $1.00 each, postpaid 


————_ (0.- ——$—— - ——_——_____— 


Republican Ticket — 1888 

Ed C. Miller, Lincoln, donated an 1888 Republican Ticket of the 
Fifth Ward, Lincoln, Lancaster County to the Historical Society 
Benjamin Harrison (For President) and John M. Thayer (For Gov- 


ernor) head the list of candidates 


*A second corrected edition is being published 

















FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL PROGRAM 


October 4 and 5, 1935 
NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


and the Eleventh Annual Meeting 
of the 
NATIVE SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF NEBRASKA 


The recent annual meeting was the occasion for a number of 
valuable additions to the history of Nebraska. This issue of the 
Nebraska History Magazine presents a few of these articles. Other 
outstanding contributions will be published in future issues. 


PROGRAM SUMMARY 


Friday—President Marie Weekes presiding. 
The Part of the Press in Nebraska Building - W. H. Plourd 
The Part of the School in Nebraska Building . Charles Bowers 
The Part of the Church in Nebraska Building - Rev. Leslie Smith 
The Part of the Home in Nebraska Building - Mrs. M. S. McDuffee 
The Conservation of Natural Resources of Nebraska - W. H. Brokaw 


Dinner—University Club, Stuart Building. 

Presentation of prize winners in Native Sons and Daughters of 
Nebraska Contest, “The Biography of a Nebraska Builder” 
- - - - . - - - Helen Tuttle 


Poem, A Tribute to Nebraska Pioneers - Madgelene Craft Radke 


High Points of the Year in Nebraska State Historical Society 
- - - - - - - President E. P. Wilson 


Music by Miss Ethel Owen, Miss Helen Ludlam and Hilda Chowins 
Decisions Which Have Changed Nebraska History - Bayard H. Paine 
From the Sandhills of the Niobrara to the Hills of Boston - 
- - - - - - Mari Sandoz 
Saturday Morning—Business Meetings and Reports 


The United States Daniel Freeman Homestead Park - - 
- - - - Congressman H. C. Luckey 


Pictures of ie Omaha Indian Tribe - - Mrs. Otto Wilson 
The Nebraska FERA Art Exhibit - - Ernest F. Witte 
The Historic Half-Breed Reservation, Nemaha and epennepeae 

Counties - - - - Judge C. Snow 
Discoveries of 1935 in Nebraska Prehistoric Life - John = Som 
Nebraska County Historical Societies—Reports 


Noon Luncheon— 
Address - - - - - Governor R. L. Cochran 


The C. B. and Q. Railroad, Greatest Flood and Greatest Recovery in 
Its History - - - F. T. Darrow 

















